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Editorial, | 


TOP-DRESSING MOWINGS. 








With many farmers it is no longer a ques- 
tion whether to apply manure to their mowing 
fields in the form of top-dressing, or to plough, | 
cultivate, and re-seed. But among those who | 
have settled convictions on this subject, there | 
a perfect agreement, | 


is not, necessarily, 


Some will con- 


either in theory or practice. 
tend that there is no more economical way of 


applying manure or fertilizer to grass land, | 
; ; ; s 
than by spreading on the surface, while others 


with equal sincerity, will claim that top-dres- 


sing is a most wasteful and unsatisfactory 


practice. Ifwe could examine the farms of 
nen who differ so widely in this matter, we 


soon learn the cause of | 
of practice. | 


should, undoubtedly, 
this difference of opinion, and 
lop-dressing mowjng land is a good method, 
ra wasteful one, according to the nature of 
the soil itself, as also to the relative value of 
the hay crop as compared to cultivated field 
and to several other conditions. 

A reader of the Farmer with whom 
were recently conversing, stated, as the re- 


ror 
crops, 
i 


we 


sult of his long experience, that it is useless 
expect to be able to keep land continually 


earing heavy crops of grass, either by top- 
lressing, or by ploughing, and re-seeding, 
without intermediate cultivation, with some 


other kind of crop; and this is the opinion 
Yet we can point to others 
who are highly successful in growing hay, year 
alter year, on the same land without either 
ploughing or cropping. In England there 
are grass lands, particularly pastures, which 
are never ploughed. But the climate of Old 
England is very unlike that of New England, 
and climate has much to do in settling this 
question. If we could control the rainfall, or 
could supply moisture by irrigation, there 


that many hold. 


would rarely be any necessity for ploughing 
or re-seeding our grass lands. Manure ap- 
plied as top-dressing, would soon become 
liquid manure, and liquid of the 
proper strength, and, in sufficient abundance, 
will make grass grow almost anywhere, and 
for an almost unlimited period. 

Soils can occasionally be found in New 
England which rarely suffer from drought, 
and yet are not much too wet at any season of 
the year, and there is a great deal of land 
that might be put in that condition by a prop- 
Such lands can be 
kept in grass for long periods, if not continu- 


manure, 


er system of drainage. 


ously, by frequent applications of stable ma- 
nure or commercial fertilizers, to replace the 
necessary elements required for producing 
the crop. If such lands happen to be stony, 
and, consequently, difficult to plough, top- 
dressing becomes almost a necessity, and the 
owner of such lands, unless unusually charita- 
ble toward the opinions of others, as well as 
broad in his observations, would be quite 
likely to become a strong advocate of top- 
dressing as a system to be generally adopted. 
But if speaking in his farmers’ club, or read- 
ing an essay before an institute, or writing for 
his agricultural newspaper, he would proba- 
bly wake up a strong opposition, and perhaps, 
be considered wild or fanatical. 

It is, doubtless, safe to say that any land, 
and almost any crop, would be benefited by 
top-dressing. Coarse, lumpy stable manure, 
will do some good sooner or later. Manure, 
applied on the surface, acts on the roots of 
plants as soon as it is washed into the soil by 
rains, and it also benefits the plants while act- 
ing as a mulch, keeping the ground cool, and 
in a degree, moist. 

If manure is fine, so that it can be spread 
evenly over the entire surface, and is 
applied liberally, it acts upon the grass 
plants as cultivation does upon our field crops. 
It ‘‘hoes” them, and hills them up a little; it 
covers the surface roots a little deeper ; it en- 
courages new roots and tillering of old plants, 
and all these effects will be produced even if 
the dressing is very poor in quality. The ben- 
efits of road wash and of river irrigation, are, 
in a measure, due to this hilling up of the grass 
plants with common earth washed down from 
higher lands on river banks. If one finds that 
he has grass lands which can be kept produc- 
tive by top-dressing, he will also find that it 
will pay to use a good deal of earth in his com- 
post, provided earth is easily obtainable. And 
we believe that if composting will ever pay it 
will be where the material is to be used for 
spreading over mowing fields. Coarse, raw, 
stable manure, if well bushed down, may show 
a marked effect upon & mowing field, but we 
do not find it, as a rule, an economical method 
of treatment. 

If the statement made by Dr. Sturtevant at 
one of the State Board meetings is true, that 
potash and phosphoric acid are not readily 
diffused through the soil when applied to the 
surface, but are held by the upper few inches, 
then it will be seen, that so far as these two 
elements are concerned, the lower portions of 
a grass sod that is manured only by top-dress- 
ing would, eventually become comparatively 
barren. Such a sod must suffer severely dur- 
ing seasons of drought, as both food and feed- 
ing roots would be very near the surface. 
We are inclined to the belief that top-dressed 
lands, other conditions being equal, do suffer 
by drought more than do lands that are sub- 
jected to the usual farm rotation, and are 
ploughed and thoroughly cultivated once in 
four or five years. 

Farmers, who have experimented in top- 
dressing with strong stable manure, have usu- 
ally found that although a very great increase 
of crops was obtained the first year, yet the 
land soon showed signs of needing another 
application. It is a very common expregsion 
among farmers who have top-dressed ordinary 
high lands, that, ‘‘although saves 
the labor of ploughing, yet a load of manure 
does not go more than half so far, nor last 
half as long as when worked into the soil by 
thorough cultivation, Similar conclusions 





| if there were any good grass to mow. By 


| tion in which the improvement was begun. 


have been reached, by those who have experi- 
mented freely in the use of chemical fertilizers 
for raising hay continuously on the same fields 
without ploughing. At first they obtain ex- 
cellent crops, but after a few cuttings, the 
| land refuses to respond. Sometimes the 
| sward becomes excessively full of roots and 
stubble, ‘thidebound,” as it is sometimes 
termed, which usually means that Kentucky 
blue grass has spread and taken possession of 
the soil as other grasses have declined, and 
this grass rarely gives satisfaction very long 
| after it gains full possession of a field, but 
| makes a most excellent sod to be turned in, to 
rot and lighten and fertilize the soil for sub- 
| sequent crops. 
| The best lands to top-dress are the rough 
| swales, so abumlant all over New England, 
which are just a little too wet naturally to 





| little too rough and stony to mow easily, even 


digging a ditch through the middle, to carry off 
the surplus water, and, if necessary, another 
around the border to cut off springs, and then 
carting on sand, loam or gravel from some 
near hill side, in sufficient quantity to firm the 
soil and level up inequalities, so that the mow- 
ing machine or scythe can be used with safety, 
and then spreading on a dressing of manure or 
fertilizer with a little grass seed, good mowing 
fields might be cheaply made, where before 
the land was producing scarcely enough to pay 
the taxes. A great many such swales would 
produce hay enough in three years or less, to 
pay all the expenses, and when the crop be- 
gins to fail, a repetition of the process ought 
to give equally good results. Continue such 
practice long enough, and a soil would be made 
that could be ploughed if necessary, but it 
would hardly be required in the same genera- 


As to the time of year for top-dressing, one 
must be governed by circumstances. There 
is no better time than directly after the crop 
is removed. The manure then acts as a mulch 
to protect the stubble and roots from the too 
great heat of the sun, and also by its “‘hilling 
up” around the old plants, encourages the 
growth of off shoots which are to make the new 
plants for the next crop. But if there is no 
manure to spare at that season, it may be ap- 
plied just as the grass begins to grow in spring. 
If but one crop of hay is to be cut in a season, 
perhaps in the spring, on the whole, may be 
the best time to apply the manure, for if spread 
in July, the after growth would be, perhaps, 
too heavy to leave on the ground over winter. 
In some localities late fall may be a good 
time to apply the manure, though we prefer 
to spread on the surface of grass land when 
the grass can begin to get the benefit imme- 
diately. The nitrogen will then be used be- 
fore it has time to wash out of the soil. 

The question, whether to use stable manure 
or commercial fertilizers for top-dressing yis 
one that must, also, be answered according 
to the circumstances in each case, the same 
values holding good that would govern one in 
It is 
more important, however, to have the manure 
or fertilizer readily soluble for top-dressing, 
as otherwise it might be a long while in reach- 
ing the roots of the plants. While raw bone 
might be an excellent fertilizer to plough in 
on moist land where it would rapidly rot and 
become soluble, it might be avery unsatis- 
factory application for top-dressing dry land. 
The same statement would hold good, only 
perhaps, in less degree, of leached ashes and 


selecting manure for ploughed fields. 


many other fertilizers. 

The price of hay, cost of fertilizers, dis- 
tance from market, and a good road, are sub- 
jects which must be taken into account when 
discussing the probable results from top-dres- 
sing grass land with any form of fertilizer. 
We can discuss general principles but cannot 
advise individually without understanding the 
special conditions. 





HARVESTING CORN-FODDER. 


Topping Stalks. 





Thirty or forty years ago the question 
whether to top the stalks from corn or let 
them remain till harvest time, was one that 
was much discussed by farmers, through the 
agricultural press and otherwise. By many 
the practice was considered a good one, be- 
cause the stalks cut and saved while green 
and juicy, if well cured, made very excellent 
fodder, either for immediate feeding or for 
winter use. Others claimed that cutting off 
the top stalks deprived the plant of material 
that was required to fill out the grain and give 
full, plump ears of corn. So they left the 
corn standing entire till ripe enough to har- 
vest, husk and crib, although the fodder was 
admitted to be of comparatively little value. 
Leaving the plant entire made it rather diffi- 
cult handling the fodder. It was too long to 
pitch with forks, and the stalks were so inter- 
locked, when piled in heaps, as to make it 
hard work pulling them out when husking. 
The convenience of handling was a strong ar- 
gument in favor of topping the stalks, though 
in large fields, carrying out the bundles by 
hand was no easy matter. 

At this time, cutting up the whole crop at 
the roots and stooking it in the field was, to 
many, & new practice, and this too made a 
topic for a great deal of newspaper discussion. 
Many feared injury to the grain, while others 
contended that the corn would be equally 
heavy and make better meal than if left uncut 
in the field, to ripen, while, by the new meth- 
od a large amount of excellent fodder for win- 
ter use was secured. By repeated experi- 
ments it was found that corn might be cut as 
soon as the kernels began to glaze, and with 
no loss from shrinkage, and that the fodder 
would then nearly equal in value ordinary up- 
land hay. This method has now become al- 
most universal throughout the whole country, 
where corn fodder is valued for feeding pur- 
poses. 

Farmers with small fields sometimes carry 
the crop off to the borders and then seed down 
to grass, either with or without grain, early 
in the fall. Others let it stand till the ears 
can be cribbed and the fodder stacked, and 
still find time enough for seeding to grass or 
grain, or both. 

At the South and in some of the Western 
States, the corn is stooked in straight rows 
through the field, and the intermediate spaces 
seeded to wheat and grass, leaving the ground 
under the stalks to be sown the following 
spring, or to come up to grass, by self-seed- 
ing, later. 

During the severe drought which has pre- 
vailed through southern New England the past 
month, the feed has become so short in the 
pastures that many farmers are tempted to 
feed a good deal of their corn fodder to their 
cattle while it is fresh and green—a practice 
that is highly commendable, if properly done ; 
and this again raises the old question as to 
the best time for topping the stalks. One en- 
quirer would like to remove the top stalks as 
soon as they are fully grown, which is as soon 
as they are in bloom, believing them worth 
most at this stage. But it must be remem- 
bered that the top stalks, that portion which 
is above the ears, not only furnish the pollen, 
without which there would be no grain, but 
also the broad leaves through whose agency 
the material in the grain is formed. The fer- 
tilizing materials which are in our soils, or 
which we apply to them to make them rich are 
not carried by the roots and stem of the plant 


_are in corn, and two and a half in potatoes, 


ed in the leaves. The leaves then, are as ne- 
cessary to the plant while the grain or fruit is 
forming, as are our own stomachs and lungs 
to us in converting our food into bodily vigor 
and force. We must not, therefore, deprive 
the plant of its leaves until the seed is fully 
formed, if we would get the whole benefit of the 
crop; but it is not necessary that the ear and 
stalk remain together after the grain is fully 
formed. As soon as the kernels begin to 
glaze, the ripening process may go on inde- 
pendent of connection with leaf or stalk, or at 
least of those leaves not immediately sur- 
rounding the ear, and if the stover can be fed 
‘at this stage, or preserved for winter use, 
without loss in curing, it will yield the most 
it possibly can. 

The question of topping the stalks, or of 
cutting up the entire plant, becomes, then, 
one to be decided by the immediate or pros- 
pective wants of the corn-grower, and his fa- 
cilities for curingwand<keeping the product. 
If the top staley 0 taken off and fed green, 
their full value will be obtained. If not re- 
quired. for immediate use, the whole plant 
can be better preserved by cutting up at the 
ground and carefully stooking it. The sto- 
ver from topped corn, that is, the butts left 
to bleach in the field till November, is very 
inferior cattle feed, and it was this method of 
harvesting that brought corn fodder at one 
time into such general disrepute among New 
England farmers. But cut as soon as the 
grain begins to glaze, well stooked, and then 
housed as soon as it is dry enough to keep 
without too much moulding, corn fodder fed 
in due proportion with grain, is found to be 
one of the most economical kinds of fodder 
How much its value may yet be in- 
creased, for winter use, by preserving in silos, 
is a question that a little more time will be 


grown. 


required in the answering. The sweet varie- 
ties, from which the ears have been picked 
for canning, while the fodder is still fresh and 
green, would seem to make the perfection of 
cattle food for winter use, if the claims of its 
advocates are to be at all relied upon. 

As previously stated in these columns, the 
ears of field corn, if broken off with the husks 
on, will keep for a while in shallow piles much 
better than if the husks are removed. This 
will allow earlier cutting for the silo than if 
the corn must be ripe enough to husk and 
crib. 





THE STORRS AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 


During a recent trip into Eastern Connect- 
ticut, it was our pleasure to make a short call 
upon Mr. Augustus Storrs and visit the Storrs 
Agricultural School, which was established 
some two years ago, in the town of Mansfield. 
Mansfield is one of the many pleasant and at- 
tractive old agricultural towns in Eastern 
Connecticut. It was the birthplace of the 
silk industry in this country, and the manu- 
facture is still carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent, though the scattering old mulberry trees, 
which may be occasionally seen by the road- 
sides, contribute very slightly towards the 
product which is almost wholly imported from 
China in the shape of raw silk. There are 
few pleasanter streets in New England than 
the main road leading through the town from 
north to south, and few localities where the 
inhabitants are more independently situated 
than are those whose wealth has been drawn 
from the hills and valleys in this agricultural 
region. ‘The soil is not as free from stones, 
nor as easily worked as the river lands of the 
Connecticut River valle. , but it has the ‘‘stay- 
ing qualities” in every sense in which that 
term may be used. Fruit, grass, corn, oats, 
rye and potatoes, are the principal staple 
crops. Apples are not very abundant this 
season, but we have not seen them as abun- 
dant in any other section. A little more than 
twenty years ago, we carried a dozen three 
year old grafted apple trees, in a little bundle 
under our carriage seat, to be set out on one 
of the farms in this vicinity, and while nearly 
all the trees in our own orchard, are this year 
taking a rest, several of these are heavily 
loaded down with their weight of Baldwins 
and Russets, as they have been every ‘‘odd” 
year since they came into bearing. 

The Storrs school is on a farm in the north 
part of the town, and joins, and was, formerly, 
a part of, the old Storrs estate, were the 
grandfather of the present generation once 
lived and died. The farm had been used for 
benevolent public uses for a number of years, 
having been given to the State, by a former 
proprietor for a Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, and 
was so used, till in the course of events the 
orphans all became of age and were conse- 
quently, no longer entitled to, nor in need of, 
public charity. 

Mr. Storrs who owns several hundred acres 
in the vicinity, and whose fine country seat is 
but a few rods away, purchased the farm from 
the State, and then generously gave it back to 
the State, provided it should be accepted and 
maintained as an agricultural school for boys, 
whose parents are citizens of the State, and 
where such branches should be taught as shall 
tend to increase their proficiency in the busi- 
ness of agriculture. The farm contains 170 
acres, most of it very excellent land, well 
adapted to all crops cultivated in New Eng- 
land. The buildings are large, comparative- 
ly new, and well suited to their present use, 
while the situation for healthfulness and de- 
lightful scenery is not excelled by any in the 
State. Beside the farm, a gift of six thousand 
dollars was given by Mr. Storrs’ brother 
Charles, which, with the help of a State boun- 
ty, enables the trustees to offer first class in- 
struction at the low rate of $10 per term, or 
$25 per year, of three terms of twelve weeks 
each. Board is furnished at cost, the rate to 
be determined at the end of each term. 

With so much opposition as every such new 
endeavor is sure to meet, and with so few 
schools of the kind to pattern from, and so 
few Professors and Teachers prepared for giv- 
ing agricultural instruction in such institu- 
tions, we were glad to learn that the success 
of the school, thus far, has been all that its 
warmest friends could, with reason, expect. 
Mr. Storrs certainly spoke very cheeringly 
and hopefully concerning the school. We 
learn that as many students are expected at 
the opening of the fall term, which begins 
September 27, as the building will well accom- 
modate. The farm is under the management 
of Mr. Horatio Goddard, but the work is 
largely done by the boys as a part of their in- 
struction. There were over 200 bushels of 
heavy oats raised this year on four and a half 
acres, and six acres of rye, the latter to be 
threshed by the boys. Four and a half acres 


and two acres ina first rate garden which 
supplies the table. Eight cows are kept for 
milk and butter; other stock includes a pair 
of oxen, five calves and yearlings, a dozen 
sheep and five hogs; all the chores are done 
by the boys. The present wants of the insti- 
tution, as it seemed to us, are more books in 
the library, and more tools on the farm. A 
great many additions might be made to the 
list of books by the enterprising farmers them- 
selves through the State, if they would only 
send one or two old or new agricultural vol- 
umes of acknowledged value and authority to 
the care of the Principal, Prof. B. F. Koons. 

-Manufacturers and dealers in agricultural 
implements, would rarely be the losers if they 
would donate a sample of any improved imple- 
ment or machine they wish to advertise and | 


Every boy who graduates at such a school is 
going to have the best tools to use on his own 
farm, or on his father’s when he begins to need 
them in his business, and such a school is a 
good place at which to advertise them. 

Mr. Storrs’ farm is itself a model in its way, 
the neatest of buildings, large fields, well cul- 
tivated and highly productive, with excellent 
farm animals of various breeds. His horned 
stock numbers nearly a hundred, and includes 
some of the finest matched steers to be found 
in the State. Altogether the Storrs’ neigh- 
borhood, with its school and farms, is a very 
attractive one, and will leave its mark on the 
future of Connecticut agriculture. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WHEAT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The following experiments in growing winter 
wheat were made by Mr. Henry Grew at his ““Wood- 
lands” farm, near Hyde Park. Mr. Grew under 
date of August 25th, writes :— 


My object in addressing you at this time, is to 
ve you an account of an experiment in the grow- 
ing of two lots of wheat, which was made by the 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture at 
Washington, who sent me some small bags, each 
containing one pound and fourteen ounces, equal to 
a quart, of rice wheat from Frederic Co., Md., des- 
cribed as “a smooth, light red or amber variety; a 
vigorous grower, hardy, ripens early, and is in de- 
mand in the neighborhood, where it is known.” 
On the labels was the following: ‘You will note 
the character and preparation of soil, time of sow- 
ing, habits of growth, time of ripening, yield, and 
quality of grain, and report to this department.” 


Lot No. 1. 

September 25th, 1882, I ploughed a strip of land 
which had been manured and planted in the previ- 
ous spring about the first of May, and which meas- 
ured 205 feet long by 99 feet wide, making 2000 
square feet. I sowed three bags of the seed broad- 
cast, the grain being covered with a plough. The 
soil was dry upland with hardpan bottom. 

July 12, 1883, I mowed the wheat with a scythe. 
The stalks were four feet high and all standing. It 
was stooked and capped the same day, and left on 
the field ten days, to cure. 

August 16—Threshed the crop with flails and 
winnowed with a machine. The wheat grains 
weighed 98 pounds, and the straw weighed 200 Ibs. 
I find there was 354 bushels of 60 pounds each to 
the acre, and the straw yielded 4356 pounds per acre 

Lot No. 2. 

September 26, 1882, I sowed two bags of seed on 
a strip of land which had been manured in the 
spring, and planted May 10th with potatoes. The 
plat measured 1700 feet. Seed sown broadcast, and 
covered with a rake; soil dry upland. The yield of 
potatoes was at the rate of about 300 bushels to the 
acre, dug in July and August. 

July 10, 1883—Cut the wheat with. sickles, the 
stalks being 54 feet high and lodged. It was tied 
up in bundles and removed July 18 to the barn loft. 

July 23—Threshed with flails and winnowed with 
a machine. The grain weighed 95 pounds, and the 
straw 250 pounds, vielding at the rate of 404 bush- 
els of 60 pounds, and 6406 pounds of straw per 
acre. 








AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—Sorghum, after being cut, deteriorates very rap- 
idly. It 
than one day before being worked, and less than 
thatis preferable. 


should not be allowed to remain more 


—A red-polled bull exhibited at a recent cattle 
show in Norfolk, England, measured eight feet and 
three inches in girth, and was appropriately named 
“Falstaff.” 

—The National Horse Show Association of Amer- 
ica will hold its first annual exhibition at Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y., Oct. 22 to Oct. 26. Over 
$11,000 is offered in premiums, including special 
prizes. The entries will close Oct. 1. 

—Beans are not eaten whole by any kind of stock 
excepting sheep. But, by grinding and mixing 
with corn or oatmeal, beans unfit for sale may be 
profitably fed to cattle, horses and pigs. They are 
very strong food, and as stock become used to them 
the proportion of bean-meal may be increased. 

—A prominent Californian, who has fifty acres 

in the raisin grape, says whenever grapes become 
unprofitable for raisins he can make money by 
feeding them to hogs. He contends that grapes will 
fatten hogs faster than any other known food— 
from two to three pounds per day. 
—A writer in the Country Gentleman recom- 
mends the soaking of the wood composing a sum- 
mer house in crude petroleum, saying it will make 
any common wood nearly or about as durable as 
cedar, imparting to it a rich browncolor. It would 
be an excellent idea to apply the same preservative 
to trellises, etc., on lawns. 

—A Kentucky paper says that the breeding of 
fast horses has been much condemned, but it has 
done immense good to agricultural interests. It 
has turned the farmer’s pot-bellied, bang-headed, 
stumbling, staggering plug into a smart, bright, 
quick-stepping horse that can do twice the amount 
of work his predecessor was capable of, and trot off 
to market or to church in a quarter of the time. 
—<According to the Chicago Times, the officers of 
the Michigan State Agricultaral Society have this 
year “reduced the premiums on agricultural pro- 
ducts and live stock, in order to offer premiums to 
the amount of $800 for the best-drilled military 
companies that shall present themselves at the ap- 
proaching fair. The judges are to be officers in the 
regular army.” Probably they are trying to hasten 
that promised time when swords shall be beaten in- 
+ to ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks. 
—The Holstein cow, Echo, owned by Fred C. 
Stevens, the proprietor of the Maplewood stock 
farm, Attica, N. Y., has just completed her year’s 
milk record, which foots up 18,1204 pounds, which 
is 115 pounds more than the record of the famous 
cow Aggie, which has heretofore led all the bovines 
of the world. Echo is ten years old and weighs 
1610 pounds, consequently has given over ten times 
her weight in milk during the year. The largest 
yield in one day was 85 pounds; in a month 4196 
pounds. 

—The Germantown, Pa., Telegraph notes the fact 
that, as the Western States are steadily coming into 
formidable competition with each other in the pro- 
duction of tobacco, fruit, cheese, butter, vegetables, 
etc., the East is coming back to wheat-growing, 
and urges the seaboard farmers to jump in, raise 
all the wheat they can, export the surplus to Eu- 
rope, and thus arrest what is called “the drain of 
the agricultural districts to supply emigrants to the 
West. In fact” it says “the Eastern farmers have 
suffered in many ways from a policy wholly ad- 
verse to their interests, which has built up the West 
at their expense.” 

—When very large quantities of potatoes have to 
be stored for a short time, or even during the en- 
tire winter, out-door pits may be resorted to; but 
for convenience of handling and the facility with 
which they are accessible at any season, a good cel- 
lar is worth more than the best of pits. A potato 
cellar should be so constructed that the floor is en- 
tirely dry at all times, that frost and light can be 
excluded completely, and that perfect ventilation of 
every part can be given rapidly, sufficient to keep 
the air pure and the temperature as low as possible 
without falling below the freezing point. 
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From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Parts, Aug. 11, 1883. 


Hungary is the most important wool growing 
country in Europe, and it has many points in sheep 
farming meriting to be studied. In the matter of 
shearing, the wool is washed before being clipped. 
In the case of lambs, the opposite isthe plan. Buy- 
ers of wool are less liable to deception when thus 
purchasing the washed clip, and there is less waste. 
Economy is also effected in the transport. Pack- 
ing wool in its grease is considered to entail loss 
in weight and quality. 

The water prepared for washing ought to be ex- 
empt from iron, which blues the wool; neither 
ought it to be calcareous, as that would produce an 
insoluble salt of lime, when mixing with the soap- 
wort plant, Saponaria officinalis, having the incon- 
venience to remain incrusted on the wool and diffi- 
cult to be removed. Rain water suits best, or that 
which can be softened by neutralizing agents. The 
water ought to have a temperature sufficient to act 
on the greasy matters, but not so low as to render 
the workmen uncomfortable, who have to remain 
hours, up to their waists in the vats. In Hungary 
the washing is effected partly in cold and partly in 
warm water, thus: Two canals, or runs seventy 
feet long, and six and one-half wide and deep, hay- 
ing their intervening space filled up with six vats 
or reservoirs, each capable of accommodating four 
sheep. A steam engine supplies the warm water. 
The sheep are run into canal No. 1, to be steeped ; 
washed in the vats containing the heated water and 
the soapwort preparation, and rinsed in canal No. 
2. After being well dipped, the sheep are allowed 
to remain, if in evening, over night, or if in day 
time, three hours, under a shed; a second dip en- 
snes, next half an hour’s rest, and then the animals 
‘pass to the vat. In the latter are two men who 








bring to the notice of the agricultural public. 


back, sides, belly, and last, the legs. The sheep 
pass into the second canal and are played upon by 
jets of water. 

The sheep are allowed three days to dry, being 
kept in a sheltered situation to avoid dust; the dry- 
ing ought not to be too rapid or, in other words, 
forced, as that makes the end of the staple brittle 
and hard. The soapwort plant is common to Hun- 
gary ; 336 lbs. of the soapwort, previously cut into 
morsels, and boiled in 700 gallons of water, suffice 
to wash 1400 animals; the same water washes 75 
sheep, and is changed every hourandahalf. Soap- 
wort isa very general plant in the light lands of 
Hungary, especialy in humid districts. About 
eighty persons will wash 1400 sheep in twelve hours, 
at a cost of 330 francs per day, or about some five 
sous per head. 

Women do the clipping, and are paid two and 
one-fifth sous per sheep; double this rate for rams ; 
eighteen to twenty animals can be shorn in a 
day of twelve hours, and any animal injured or 
badly clipped, is not paid for. Women again sepa- 
rate the yellow from the white’ wool; next it is 
classed in categories, ewe, ram, wether, &c., and 
packed in bales of 112 to 140 lbs., fetching about 
34 to 6 francs per lb. Buyers admit about 11 to 15 
per cent of yellow, in the white clip. The breed of 
sheep preferred is the negretti, a variety of merino; 
it is not precocious ; a mixture of Southdown blood 
would be advantageous. 

The National Society of Agriculture has presented 
M. Goffart with an objet d'art for the great services 
he has conferred on agriculture generally, by his 
plan of ensilage. He has just brought out a new 
edition of his Manual, which contains some new 
facts and points out errors to be avoided. The final 
result of his ripe experience is this for maize: 
give the silos or trenches, an elliptical shape; build 
in masonry perfectly air and water tight, free from 
angles, and deeply embedded in the soil; cut 
the maize before emptying into silo, press it ener- 
getically and continuously during the whole period 
of preservation. It will keep thus perfectly for 
seven months; turning out an agreeable, yellow 
and palatable mass, having no musty, greenish 
borders such as result when in imperfectly con- 
structed trenches. 

The addition of either pure phosphate of lime, or 
that salt in the form of calcined bones, has proved 
very beneficial in the rearing of colts, developing 
most happily the points of the animal. The phos- 
phate, half an ounce, is given in the form of a mash, 
thus: over a quart of oats is poured boiling water, 
then one pint of bran to absorb the latter, allow the 
mass to swell, and when cool, add the phosphate ; 
chopped hay or straw can replace the bran. 

M. Kuhn, of the experimental farm of Mockern, 
Germany, has, since 1877, been occupied in a series 
of experiments on the comparative digestibility of 
rations, in a natural or prepared state. The moist- 
ening of meadow hay with water, or with bran wa- 
ter effects no advantage in point of digestion. He 
has found that pouring boiling water on bran, and 
allowing it to steep thus during 24 hours, positively 
retards digestion of the constituent elements of the 
bran. It isa matter of indifference whether the 
bran be given in the form of a drink, or alone, or 
mixed with chopped hay. It would appear then, 
that neither the steaming of food, nor its prelimina- 
ry fermentation contributes to the digestibility of 
the rations. Opinion will differ over these conclu- 
sions. All area this that when 
food is taken into the system ata higher tempera- 
ture than that of the body, digestion is interfered 


greed on point, 


with. 

The pig is a truly 
shape and habits. It 
World by the Spaniards, and is now at home in all 
climates. It is contented with anything, provided 
it be full; it is easily reared, and invaluable in 
country towns far away from supplies of fresh 
meat. The ancients and the Easterns hated the 
pig, and it is still rare in Asia. Moses, it is sur- 
mised, denounced the pig, because the Jews, being 


singular quadruped by its 
was introduced to the New 


an agricultural, and pastoral people, might neglect 
other domestic animals for the convenient pig. 
Others alleged the pig was proscribed, from a be- 
lief that its flesh engendered leprosy, a malady com 
mon to Egypt and Arabia, something akin to meas- 
Montesquieu thus de- 
fends such as a good local law. Saint Clement as- 
serts, Moses prohibited the pig, because in rooting 
it destroyed grains and vegetables, consequences 
sharply felt in Palestine where the soil is but little 
arable, and only four or five inches deep. 

The flesh of the pig does not differ from that of 
other animals, only if eaten in excess, it produces 
indigestion, and may induce contagious diseases. 
It is selected as the type of stupidity, which is not 
quite exact, in presence of the ‘“‘many learned pigs” 
on record. It will follow the person that feeds it. 
In Germany when the herd arrives in the village to 
collect the pigs of subscribers to feed in the forests 
or mast, he rings a bell, which, on hearing, the an- 
imals arrive in a scamper and fallin. The pig de- 
fends its young ferociously, and when followed, 
they run up to embrace the mother, before select- 
ing a teat. When the Duke of Lancaster laid siege 
to Rennes, Captain Lefort had only one sow left to 
feed the garrison, while the English army had quite 
a herd of hogs. At night the Captain let down the 
drawbridge and had the sow driven towards where 
the English pigs were parked, they heard her 
squeak, followed the cry, and 2000 crossed the draw- 
was drawn up and thus saved the 


les and trichine of today. 


bridge, which 
garrison. 

The variety of pigs depend on climate and food. 
In warm climates they are generally black as wild 
boars; in climates, white. The long eared 
race is peculiar to Westphalia, a region celebrated 
for its hams. Brown pigs are considered as most 
liable to measles. In Italy the Parma pigs are in 
repute; they help to make the famous Boulogne 
sausages ; they are black, short in legs, and run so 
rapidly to fat that they have to be raised up to be 
fed. The Normandy race is similar in these traits, 
only it is white. In the latter country the boar can 
serve at eight mohths, and is allowed to continue so 
till two years; sixteen to twenty sows are allowed, 
which is excessive. At two years the boar becomes 
vicious, and so farmers break his tusks in the lower 
jaw. The sow prepared for breeding, should have 
long sides and be of quiet habits. The pigs should 
be kept warm, and clean; they will never fatten in 
dirt. In many styes a scratching post is erected, 
and plenty of fresh water supplied. A little leaven 
is frequently placed in the trough, as pigs like the 
acid or fermented relish. Burned oats are given to 
make the sow take the boar, and November to 
May is the season preferred for such. To prevent 
the mother from eating her progeny, she is fed well 
a few days before farrowing, and her back sponged 
with aloes. The sow is allowed to breed at ten 
months till five years. 

The outlook for farmers is not promising save 
for potatoes. The harvest in course of completion, 
will be less than last year by a fifth toa third; 
beets are running into leaf; the vine will be more 
abundant than in 1882, though the oidium has ap- 
peared in Burgundy. As for the phyloxera, noth- 
ing stops its march; the planting of Americau vine 
stocks is rapidly extending. 

M. Pinta and his school claim to augment the 
yield of their wheat 50 per cent, by sowing it wide 
apart, and scything off the tops of the stems in 
spring, which process compels the plant to stool; he 
displays tufts of wheat having from thirty-five to 
forty stems. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


DAIRY RIVALRY WITH 
THE EAST. 


CURTIS. 


WESTERN 


BY T. D. 





I have lately returned from a somewhat extended 
tour through the Northwestern States, and find my- 
self very strongly impressed with the magnitude. 
and capabilities of that section of our vast country 
I believe it is some day to become the seat of em- 
pire, sustaining a dense and highly cultivated pop- 
ulation, giving laws, customs and manners to the 
rest of the world. 

Let us for a few moments look at its area and 
population, as compared with the six New England 
States. The latter will form a gauge of compari- 
son which will enable the readers of the Farmer to 
better understand the magnitude of the territory 
under consideration :— 

WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





Square miles. Pop. in 1880. 
Dakota .,. + « « 147,700 135,177 
Illinois . . - » « 56,000 3,077,871 
Towa ... - « « 55,475 1,624,615 
Kansas ., e - $1,7 996,096 
Minnesota ee © 79,205 780,773 
Nebraska . oe © 76,185 452,402 
Wisconsin » «+ 54,450 1,315,497 
Wyoming . oo « 97,576 20,789 
Colorado . » « « 108,645 194,329 
Montana . « « « 145,310 39,159 
Missouri . eo + © 68,735 2,168,380 
965,980 10,805,088 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Maine 2. + 200 200 0 0 28 648,936 
Massachusetts ....... 8,040 1,783,085 
New Hampshire ...... 9,006 346,99 

Vermont. .... 20+ 9,136 332,. 

Connecticut ........+ 4,585 22,7 
Rhode Island ...... 1,085 276,531 
61,935 4,010,529 


It will be seen that the eleven States and Terri- 
tories named have an area over 154 times as large 
as the six New England States, and a popula- 
tion over 24 times as numerous, while the West- 


England is increasing but little. As to waste land, | 
that in the West is not one-tenth, in proportion to 
area, that itis in New England. Save the small 
lakes, there is very little land in the territory above 
indicated that will not one day be brought into a 
high state of cultivation, excepting the mountain- 
ous portions of Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 
Availability. 

Over all this Western region dairying can be suc- 
cessfully carried on, and in some portions of it all 
the year round, with but very little foddering of 
cows. In the northern portions, the drawbacks are 
the long winters, and the uncertainty of the corn 
crop, making it expensive to keep the animals. If 
any of this territory is too hot for dairying in sum- 
mer, it is not too hot for winter dairying; so the 
cows may be permitted to run dry through the bot 
season, when other work demands the attention of 
the dairyman. Let us see what dairy stock there 
is already in the two sections, compared, using the | 
census of 1880, and giving the production on the 
farm :— 

NEW 

Mitch cows. 
Maine... . » « 150,545 
Massachusetts . . 150,435 
New Hampshire. 90,564 
Vermont... . «217,033 25,240,826 
Connectient .. . 116,519 8,108,005 
Rhode Island .. 21,460 1,007,103 


65,453,749 


ENGLAND STATES. 
Lbs. butter. 
14,103,9 


9,055, 5 


Lhasa. cheese 


With 1,167,730 
a7 S20 525 

















746,656 5,245,489 


WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





Dakota ..... 40,572 2,000,955 30,437 
Illinois... . « 865,915 53,057 43 1,035,069 
Tow@ «cece 854,187 55,481,058 1,075,088 
Kansas ... « . 418,333 483,087 
Minnesota... 275,545 623,178 | 
Nebraska .. . . 161,187 230,519 
Wisconsin . . . . 478,374 2,281,411 | 
Wyoming .... 43,730 2,050 
Colorado. . . «+ 28,770 10,867 
Montana. .... 11,308 »,070 


. 661,405 


Missouri. ... 








3,790,324 

Here we have in the Western States and Territo- 
ries named, five times as many cows, three and a 
half times more product of butter, and over three- 
quarters of a million more cheese on the farm than 
was turned out in the six old New England States 
in the year 1879. 
ern States and Territories have doubled their 


| 
| 
2Nh,4M4 | 
| 


Since then, some of these West- 


hum 


ber of milch cows, and correspondingly increased 
the amount of their dairy products, and they are 
continuing to start dairies as fast as they can get 


the cows. 


Our comparison will not be complete if we do not 
give the dairy products turned out by the factories, 
including combined butter and cheese factories 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Lhs. buttes Lb hees¢ 
Maine. ..ssce-s 6,000 777,305 | 
Massachusetts . 144,217 L371,165 | 
New Hampshire ..... 1,068 . | 
Vermont «sc ccesceve 11,837 4,5585,54 | 
Connecticut ....6-s 219,011 225,482 | 
Rhode Island. .....-. .- 


$51,083 6,057 853 
WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

Dakota 
Illinois 
lowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota. .....s.+-. 
Nebraska ...-220 0 
Wiscomsin. os -ceces 
W voming 
Colorado 
Montana .2.cese- 
Missouri... 





2,100 502 
0,000 4500 
50,065 





13,541,V01 
Here the comparison is quite as disproportionate- 
New York, the 
made 111,922,423 


butter, and 8,362,590 pounds of cheese, 


ly against New England. leading 
dairy State, had 1,437,855 cows ; 
pounds ot 
on the farm, and 8,955,778 pounds of butter, and 


120,801,124 pounds of cheese in butter and cheese 


factories proper, and in butter and cheese factories 
120,878,201 


combined—the totals being pounds of 
butter, and 129,163,714 pounds of cheese, whole and | 
skimmed. 
Western Obstacles. 
The main obstacle in the way of extending dairy- 
ing in the West is the fact that the raising of dairy 
stock takes time, and the old cows are constantly 
dropping out. Another is the extensive deaconing 
of calves, the haste to reap the fruits of dairying 
causing the killing of the goose that would lay the 
The prevailing tendency is to depend 


golden egg. 
on buying calves in the fall, or cows already devel- 
oped. These two things materially check the growth 
of the dairy business; and, considering the present 
low prices of dairy products, perhaps this is a bless- 
ing to dairymen, whatever it may be to consumers. 
It is pretty certain that the creamery will be 
large losers this year, in the West, if prices do not 
go up in the fall. Thus far the outlook 
very discouraging for them. 

What can be done in the West, in the way of dai- 
rying, others can figure as well as I, with the data 


men 


has been 


I have already given. The old objection of water 


and quality of feed does not hold good. Dairying 
can be carried on all over the area I have indicated, 
and it is certain the future dependence is not to be 
wheat alone. The only question is as to the future 
demand for dairy products. 
The dependence must be mainly on | 


Will prices continue 
remunerative ? 
the growth of population and the diversity of pur- 
suits, so as to not have excessive production in any 
direction. This diversity will build up home mar- 
kets, and I believe that people is best off that most 
nearly produces and manufactures all it consumes, 
putting its surplus energies into permanent im- 
provements that make it easier to live, and the world 
a more desirable habitation. 


Selections. 


PEAT-MOSS FOR STABLE BEDDING. 





One of the first requisites of a well-ordered 

cow-stable is a good supply of bedding. Nor 
do we propose to confine ourselves to the cow- 
stable, for bedding is more requisite to the 
horse-stable, but it is an absolute necessity in 
a stable where the largest possible returns are 
expected from the stock in care. We have 
often thought it was impossible for cows to 
make pure milk when there was a neglect to 
bed them. The eftluvium which arises from the 
floor that is saturated with liquid manure not 
only has a certain deleterious effect upon the 
health of the cow, but it penetrates the hay 
and fodder which she eats, and, to a greater 
or less extent, must have a bad effect upon 
the character of the milk she yields. Then it 
seems impossible for a cow to keep in robust 
and perfect health if the air she breathes is 
not entirely free from every character of taint, 
and unless she is in perfect health the milk she 
yields cannot be perfectly pure and harmless. 
‘or these reasons we strongly urge our read- 
ers to be certain and bed the cows. 
Again, the largest milk yields cannot be 
looked for unless the cows are perfectly com- | 
fortable, and t. is cannot be unless they have 
something softer than hard boards to lie down 
upon. The necessity for bedding cows, we 
believe, is conceded by ail men; the only 
question about it is the one of economy. 
What shall we say? Sometimes common 
road dust is recommended, but this is sure to | 
make mud if not too often removed to make 
it practicable to use it. Tan bark and saw- 
dust are admirable articles, when they can be 
had without too much trouble and expense, 
which, with the majority of dairymen, is not 
the case. The common article in use for this 
purpose is straw. This is a cumbersome and 
troublesome article to handle, and is but an 
indifferent absorbent after all. It is, indeed, 
so much trouble to handle straw, that few dai- 
rymen will use it, even if the cost is not 
enough to scare them off. 

A new substitute, however, has been in- 
vented, called ‘‘peat-moss,” that lessens the 
trouble of handling to the minimum, and the 
cost is just about what it is worth for manure. 
Owing to its wonderful absorbing power, the 
amount to be renewed every morning is insig- 
nificant. This peat-moss has been used in 
Europe with entire satisfaction for many years, 
and Mr. John Halby, President of the Amer- 
ican Jersey Cattle Club, and Mr. Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, have been using it with their 
cattle, and are highly delighted with it. The 
cost of peat-moss and straw is just about the 
same, while the absorbing qualities of the for- 
mer are far greater than straw, and it is more 
elastic and contains fine disinfecting qualities. 
We could not do our patrons a greater ser- 
vice than to advise them to give this new bed- 
ding a trial, for we are sure the increased 
comfort to the cows will make them pay the 
cost of the experiment.— American Dairyman. 








SAVING SEED. 





Director Sturtevant, of the New York Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, makes the fol- 
lowing statement:—There is no one factor 
which is more of importance to the farmer in 
increasing his cr this one of the quality 
of the seed used, and fortunately all the expe- 
rience we have indicates the great power that 
man + hegramy, a a selection, Pa 
changing for the better : roperties of the 
seed = uses. As cont distinctively 
good seed and a distinctively bad seed there 








commence by washing respectively the head, neck, 


ern population is rapidly growing, and that of New 





ference in the value of the 
be manifold. a 


| selection from the product thus obtained. 


may be a difference of double the crop har- | the insects to be killed, its strength varying 
vested, and in some classes of plants the dif-| for different insects or plants, and its effect 
Larvested may | being enhanced when brought forcibly in con- 


tact with the insects. 


A market gardener, to whom perfection of | 
form in his crops is of the utmost importance, 
cannot afford to use seed of unknown quality 
when seed of known value can be purchased 
even at a quite high price. The farmer who | 
is careful to save the best seed is thereby cer- 
tainly obtaining crops at a less cost than if he 
were entirely aa in this direction. To | 
save the best seed under any carefully pur- 
sued system must be a gain upon the use of 
no system at all, but unfortunately at present 
we cannot say in all cases just what system | 
will give the best results. The experience of | 
Hallett with wheat gives strong indication that | 
selection from the plant is very far superior | 
in potency to merely the selection of the 
ylumpest kernels, by means of the screen. 
rhe principles which now seem worthy of re- 
commendation in the improving of seed are 
selection from the plant, prevention of cross- 
fertilization or hybridization, and the careful 





ess 


| of moving men and women. 


KIGHT ACRES ENOUGH. 


When I acquired title to the old homestead 
and the great barns of the hundred-acre farm, 
now whittled down to eight, doubts appeared 
as to the ability of succeeding on a small sur- 
face, where a former proprietor had required 
a much larger area. Beginning with a retail 
route to a neighboring city, I commenced to 
sell vegetables; and supplied a steady and 
growing demand for ‘‘fresh goods right from 
the garden.” ‘This finally took the form of 
fancy gardening, in my determination each 
year to add to my list of products such new 
varieties of vegetables as the popular taste de- 
manded, and which were unsupplied in the 
home market. This necessitated learning a 
great deal in experiments, both by success 


| and failure in raising the articles called for; 


but as the articles raised were new, and I held 
all the supply, my trade grew apace. 

Some things were dropped from the list as 
unprofitable, by reason of the very limited de- 
mand ; for I have found that if a market can 
be created any vegetable can be sold at a re- 
munerative price. I determined on uniform 
and medium prices, which would insure confi- 
dence in the customers, and deter competi- 
tion while it ensured a safe and steady market 
for my products. My greatest trouble was in 
lack of ready money to buy what I impera- 


| tively needed in the prosecution of such a 


these were sashes for hot 
a_ half-growing 


form of gardening ; 
beds, and a place to store in 
condition such crops as I wished to market in 
winter ina fresh state, such as cauliflower, 
lettuce, endive, parsley, leeks, celery, etc., 
but time has at last those difficul- 
ties and I have now, after twenty years of la- | 
bor, secured a business in my nearest city, 
four miles away, which has so far distanced all 
competition 

Now, what is the moral? Simply this, that 
where the right conditions exist a man can 
support a family of six persons and sometimes 
more on eight acres, and do it year after year. 
Besides | keep three and sometimes five cows, 
and always one horse; all this on eight acres. 
The land grows richer, the buildings are in as 
good repair as at first; and the working force, | 
besides myself, is equal to one man eight 
months, and one boy twelve months. I have 
lately added a hot-house ; have fifty pear trees 
and twenty-five grapevines in bearing, with a 
fine young orchard coming on; all fruit I have 
set with my own hands. I thought at first | 
that eight acres was too small, but I now find 
it land enough. I have had to work hard, too 
hard some of the time, but I have found leis- 
ure to read, enjoy life and keep up with the 
times.—W. H/. Bull, in N. Y. Tribune. 


overcome 


WHAT IS RENNET? 

Once upon a time it was supposed that the | 
action of rennet in making curd (precipitat- | 
ing the caseine in the milk and making it in- 
soluble) was due to the acids contained in the 
gastric fluid of the stomach. It was very soon 
discovered, however, that it was not this acid, 
but a peculiar action of the substance of 
the stomach itself, which produced the ef- 
fect. That even after the stomach of the calf 
had been steeped in brine for months, and had 
been dried and exposed to the air for a time, 
it might be again steeped in brine and would 
furnish a second, and even a third supply of | 
rennet. It was found, then, that this proper- | 
ty was not confined to the stomach only, but 
that the membrane of the intestine, or even 
of the bladder of an animal, would exert the 
same effect as the stomach; that is, that it 
would change milk sugar into lactic acid, and 
would cause sweet milk to form curd. More- 
over, by further use of these animal substances 
it was found that their agency was greatly in- 
creased and intensified by the action of the | 
— or of its oxygen upon them, and | 
that continued exposure to the air 
strengthened their action. A calt’s stomach 
that had been kept twelve months became 
possessed of very powerful coagulating prop- 
reties. 

But there are other substances which have 
the same effects. A solution of malt in water 
contains a sweet substance called diastase, 
and this has the power of changing starch in- 
to sugar. But when the diastase has been ex- 
posed to the air for a length of time it acquires | 
the same property that rennet possesses, viz . 
that of changing sugar to lactic acid and of 
producing curd. So that the property of ren- | 
net seems to be acquired by the action of ox- 
ygen upon the membrane of the stomach, or 
at least this oxidizing action certainly restores | 
the active property of rennet after it has been 
exhausted. 

But just here arises an evil which occurs in | 
practice more frequently than factorymen sus- 
pect. It is this: By this exposure to t.e at- 
mosphere, of insufficiently cured rennets, the 
putrefactive fermentation sometimes, and in- 
deed often, takes place. The putrescent 
germs then carry a taint into the cheese, which 
in course of a short time sets the putrefactive 
fermentation into action and the cheese rapid- | 
ly deteriorates in quality. Such will 
not keep; and in the very hot weather a few 
days will suflice to spoil it. And this fact in | 
regard to rennet should receive the most care- 
ful study and consideration of factorymen.— 
The Dairy, 


o 
ong 


cheese 


BETTER CATTLE DEMANDED. 





One of the most important evidences that 
farmers generally are now desirious of hav- 
ing better cattle, is seen in the fact that when, 
now and then, at a sale of pure-breds, a few 


| shapely grades are offered, these are usually | 


taken readily, the bidding being lively, with 
no compliments from the auctioneer requir- 
ed. On such an occasion, the prices for this 
class of cattle come well up to those obtained 
for the plainer sorts of pure-breds. In fact, 
they sometimes go a little beyond uninviting 
specimens of the latter. This comes partly | 
from the fact that the mass of farmers do not 
care to keep recorded cattle. ‘They have lit- 
tle faith in their ability to compete with reg- 
ular breeders in selling their increase, be- | 
sides not being accustomed to that class of | 
clerical work which would render them com- 
petent to keep eorrect records. At least they 
seem to doubt their ability in this direction. 
What stronger endorsement could breeders 
ask for, as compensation for the painstaking 
care of a century, than that the grades of a | 
given breed are always wanted at paying 
prices, provided the gradiag up has been suc- 
cessful in bringing out the evidences that all 
men want, namely, advancing individual merit? 
This is the highest proof that any one not a 
breeder of improved cattle can have of the 
advantages that accrue from building up and 
carefully maintaining the highest class speci- 
mens of the several breeds. These shapely, 
thick-fleshed grades are the very essence of 
health and vigor, combined with the charac- 
teristics of the pure-bred in quite a degree. 
—WNational Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. 





DestroyInG Insects.—Prof. C. V. Riley 
says that for ordinary practical purposes soap 
and milk are the most available substances 
for making petrolenm emulsions for use for 
destroying insects. The Rural New Yorker 
says that emulsions with milk may be made 
of varying strength, but one of the most satis- 
factory proportions is two parts of refined ker- 
osene to one part of sour milk. This must be 
thoroughly churned (not merely shaken) until 
a butter is formed which is thoroughly stable 
and will keep indefinitly in closed vessels, and 
may be diluted ad libitum with water when 
needed for use. The time required to brin 
the butter varies with the temperature, an 
both soap and milk emulsions are facilitated 
by heating the ingredients. Ordinary con- 
densed milk may also be used by thoroughly 
beating in an equal or varying quantity of 
kerosene. The diluted emulsion when pre- 
pared for use should be finely sprayed on to 





| cussed the disadvantages of 


| called him my 


| occupying nearly 


‘THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 


The weather during the entire four days of the 
exhibition of the New England Agricultural Socie- 
ty at Manchester, was all that its warmest friends 
could have asked for. One light shower falling in 
the night helped to lay the dust, and if plenty of 


| rain could have fallen each night it would have add- 


ed to the comfort of visitors during the day. All 
that well could be done in the way of sprinkling 
was done by the steam pump, which threw its 
streams over all the most frequented parts of the 
ground during the night, but with a soil composed 
wholly of fine sand without a sod,a half inch of 
water was very 
tramping of the thousands of feet. It 
universal judgment that the fair grounds were the 
dirtiest ever known, and yet the discomfort was 


soon dried up under the constant 
seemed the 


by the great masses 
The served all 
alike and no kettle could call the pot black. Black 
coats, fancy dresses, starched collars, pocket-hand 


borne with wonderful fortitude 


dust 


kerchiefs and other articles of clothing, however 
clean or well brushed in the morning soon all be- 
came of one general color, thick with the ashes of 
burned brush heaps. Men looked like coal heavers 
and the women were all the 
speakers on the platform at the president's head- 
quarters during 
more evidences of being attached to the soil than is 
their usual wont. 


brunettes. Even 


the reception exercises, carried 


Governor’s Day. 


Thursday was the one great day to be remem- 


bered, especially by the officers of the two societies 
and the people of Manchester, for it is very seldom 


that events happen to bring together so distinguished 


a company as was gathered at this farmers’ festi 
val. Announcements of the expected appearance 
of distinguished guests at cattle shows have been 
so often made without sufficient authority, that the 


public has come to look upon such promises with 
distrust, and it was really a surprise to neariy all 


when it was found that Gov. Butler, Gov. Jarvis of 
North Carolina, Hon. Wm. E. 


of the Navy, Mayor Palmer of Boston and several 


Chandler Secretary 


ministers of foreign countries were really on their 
be among them and join in 
Day.” The 


good year for fairs 


way and would soon 
the pleasant exercises of “Governor's 
truth is this is a 


in this country. 


uncommonly 
Among the distinguished person- 
ages present, in addition to those already named 
J. Frederic 


A. P. Carter, minister from the Sandwich 


wert Elmore, minister from Peru; H. 
Islands ; 
Jobbe Duval, vice-president of the municipal coun- 


cil of Paris, France, with several "s visit 
to the 
Boston, M. 


as interpreter ; 


companion 


Foreign Exhibition, now being held in 
Cyr, editor of Le Republicai 


retary Chan- 


ors 
of Boston 


several members of Se 


dier’s staff, members of Gov. Butler's staff, John 
M. Little, chairman of the board of managers of 
the New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ 
Institute, and Gov. Hale of New Hampshire and 
staff. The speaking exercises, though not entirely 
free from the buncombe usual on such occasions, 
were certainly above the common order of cattle 


show talk. Dr. Loring was happy in his introduc- 
tions, and Gov. Butler was evidently affected when 
addressing the farmers their families in the 
old State birth. He 
frained from undertaking to mark out a course for 


but did re« 


and 


which gave him wisely re- 


farmers to follow, ommend more thor- 


ough cultivation of the soil and a more practical 
education of the rising generation, so that the 
young men will be better fitted to carry on the 


world’s work. 


His recommendation of three months schooling 


and nine months of work for the better digestion ot 


what is acquired in the three months, is one tliat 
may well receive a second thought by those who 
hold control over school methods. Goy. Hale dis- 


New 
farming country compared to the West, but believes 


England as a 


| that our farmers are doing the best they can under 


however, in 
agree. No speaker 
the andience than 


existing circumstances, a sentiment, 
which all his hearers did not 
left a better impression upon 
Gov. Jarvis of North Carolina, who has done so 
much toward making up the attractive and useful 
industrial exhibition now open in Boston. On be- 
ing introduced he “By 
friend, Gov. Butler, (I do not think I could 
friend twenty years ago, when the 


said the courtesy of my 


have 


Federal army was hurling missiles of death at me in 
Charleston Harbor) I have had the pleasure of vis- 
iting New Hampshire today, but I am glad to be 
that this 


inseparable throughout 


here. God in his wisdom has decreed 


country shall be one and 
to my 


its borders, and I say to you as I say own 


people, that I bow to this decree.” He was glad to 


say that now after the bitter strife was over, that 
peace and reconciliation were the great triumphs of 
American better natures. 


Nature has fixed no dividing lines between sections, 


institutions and of our 


and it is our duty, as well as our privilege, to follow 
the course marked out by nature, and go forward 
to make good the great possibilities of the country. 
On visiting the great mills of Massachusetts, he had 
been astonished at what he saw, the great staple of 
the South going into those machines at one end and 
coming out at the other in the form of finished fab- 
rics, and close by the rails over which the raw ma- 
terial had been brought, waiting to carry back the 
beautiful goods to clothe his people. He realized 
more fully than ever before the necessity of preserv- 
ing harmony between all sections. 

Secretary Chandler and Mayor Palmer enter- 
tained the company with pleasant thoughts relating 
but 


their remarks were well received, aud their pleas- 


more to politics, perhaps, than agriculture, 
antry appreciated. 

Minister Carter, whose father was a New Hamp- 
shire boy, spoke briefly, thanking the gentlemen 
through whose courtesies he had been permitted to 
be present. 

Duval's in his native tongue, 


Monsieur speech 


was in considerable measure understood, his earn- 
est gestures, and hearty expression being its own 
translation. 

Mr. Little of the Mechanics 


closing words, inviting all to visit the Boston Fairs 


Institute, spoke the 
now open. 
At the close of the exercises at the tent, the guests 


were driven around the grounds, and treated toa 
sight of the New England cattle show, 


they entertained at the Windsor House, in 


after which 
were 
Manchester. It is claimed that 17,000 people were 


on the grounds during the day. 
The Plough Trial 


the entire day of Thursday, was 
held about a mile from the grounds, and attracted 
a considerable attendance from among the practical 
farmers, many of whom were desirous of learning 
which is the best plough, and we doubt not they 
were aided in forming a correct judgment at least, 
them individually, 
far more than 


of which would be the best for 
by witnessing thetrial, certainly 
would be possible from studying the list of awards 
as rendered by the judges. Readers ofthe Fanmer 
already know pretty well what, in our opinion, is 
the value of the average cattle show. plough trial, 
with its fifty or more contestants, each restricted to 
a little strip of land too narrow to turn a team on, 
sometimes so stony that no plough can do decent 
work, but more frequently so mellow that almost 
any plough will turn its furrow well enough for all 
practical purposes. It seems like a waste of time, 
to attempt a report of trials conducted on such a 
limited scale, and we know that this agrees with 
the judgment of a large portion of those who wit- 
ness such trials. Still they are better than wo trials, 
and are, doubtless, worth about what they 
Perhaps the same rule will hold good when applied 
to the 


cost. 


Trials of Working Oxen 


on loaded cart or drag, though the number of in- 
terested spectators is usually much smaller than at 
the trial of ploughs. 

One noticeable feature in these trials of strength 
and training is, the improved public sentiment re- 
garding the treatment of our domestic animals. 
Formerly a “moving,” whether the object pulled 
was a farm or village building, or a cattle show trial 
weight, was the of agreat amount of 
boisterous shouting, and a free use of whips and 
goads, the success of the effort often seeming to de- 
pend chiefly upon the ability of drivers to frighten 
their teams, but al! this is greatly changed, since 
agricultural societies have offered prizes for the 
best trained animals, to be shown under humane 
methods of handling. 


occasion 


Mr. Taft of Uxbridge, has done a great deal, both 
for the farmers and their animals, by his annual 
exhibitions of well trained oxen and steers. 


The Trotting Horses. 


Whatever opinions one may entertain concerning 
the appropriateness of trials of speed at agricul- 
tural fairs, there is no denying the fact that the 
horse exhibition at our own New England trotting 
courses, is one that can not but excite the pride of 
lovers of good horses. But the best part of the 
horse show is not usually within the ring, but in 
the collection of fine teams standing outside the 
railing. The American family and business horse 
is a noble animal, hand , quiet, courag and 
hardy, and well worthy the best care that we know 
how to bestow upon him. Whether standing pa- 
tiently unhitched at his owner’s door or nimbly 
speeding away on the road, a good horse is always 
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admirable, and we are surprised at the number of 

admirable specimens to be found here on the 

grounds and in the streets in Manchester. 
Evening Meeting in City Hall. 

The third and last meeting for discussion was 
held Thursday evening in City Hall, and was very 
respectably attended, the subject being the relative 
merits of farming as a business compared to other 
industries and professions. Mr. W. H. Hills of 
Plaistow, a member of the New Hampshire Board 
of Agriculture, although not arguing against farm- 
ing as a business, was not fully satisfied with the 
profits in some departments of his operations. He 
found the labor question a serious one, especially 
when depending upon transient help at harvest 
time. Three dollars per day toa third class man 
for ten hours work cradling or threshing rye, he 
feared would leave little for his own labor and the 
fertilizer required to produce the crop. Mr. Hills 
took up farming rather late in life, after fitting for 
a profession, and had hoped to find in agriculture 
good profits on hired labor, but was getting a little 
shaky in his hopes. In reply to a question he was 
forced to admit that other business can rarely be 
made successful by those not specially fitted or 
trained for it, or who attempt to carry it on by hired 
labor exclusively. Col. Clough of Canterbury, 
Mr. Fellows of Henniker, Mr. Ranson of Massa- 
chusetis and Col. E. C. Shirley of Goffstown, all 
spoke in defence of farming as a business. Mr. Z. 
A. Gilbert, Secretary of the Maine Board of Agri- 
culture, on being called out by President Brown 
said that, after viewing the many exhibits gathered 
on the fair ground, he was surprised to hear doubts 
expressed as to the profitableness of farming. 
From his own experience and from observation 
made throughout his entire State, he was thorough- 
ly convinced that good farming does pay and pay 
well upon the amount of capital invested. It pays 
to raise wheat and corn in Maine, and it pays to 
grow hay and feed it out to cows and growing 
stock. The corn grown in Maine ought not to cost 
over fifty cents per bushel and much of it is actual- 
ly raised for considerably less than that sum. 
Farmers have looked and talked on the dark side 
of farming altogether toolong. He eould cite many 
instances where farmers of his acquaintance have 
made a large percent upon their investment solely 
by farming. In some cases they have sold in three 
years crops that exceed in amount the cost value of 
their farm lands, including the homes they occupy. 
There is no necessity for abandoning our farms be- 
cause of a searcity of good help. We must do as 
factory men do, learn to utilize cheap labor. It is 
this gloomy talk that keeps boys away from the 
farms of New England, which if intelligently and 
energetically worked pay better than most other 
kinds of business. 

These free meetings of farmers have been among 
the pleasant features of the Fair, and will be long 
remembered by many who have taken part in them. 


Friday the Closing Day 
was comparatively a quiet one at the grounds. 
The public understand the exhibition is practically 
ended and exhibitors are early busy packing up 
goods and getting their stock loaded on the cars. 
A little more trotting in the afternoon and the show 
is really ended. We understand the exhibition has 
proved a financial success, and that there will be no 
occasion to scale down the awards in any depart- 
ment. The hardest grumblers we met were the pro- 
prietors of the so-called 

“Side Shows” and Beer Shanties. 

In this department the Society has certainly ex- 
celled itself, though strictly speaking there were no 
“side” shows this year, the very most central por- 
tion of the grounds being given up to this class of 
exhibits, with the attendant bedlam of disgusting 
voral and instrumental screeching and banging. 
Even the speaking at the President’s tent on Gov- 


ernor’s Day, was repeatedly interrupted by the 
deafening noise from this central show. There 
were several innocent exhibits, however, in this 


class, such as a fat hog of mammoth proportions, 
several curiously deformed domestic animals, and 
afew native wild ones of interest, exhibited by 
quiet, well-behaved people, who doubtless made 
as much money the outlandish 
seem almost utterly devoid of respect or decency. 


as brawlers who 
Of beer and ale stands we counted nearly fifty, and 


we were told that licenses were sold for a much 
larger number; bnt there was very little drunken- 
ness on the ground. Whether the found 
they had the competition, 
and so watered their stock till it lost 


question more easily asked than answered. 


licensees 
overdone business by 
its savor, is a 
They 
all complained of losing money, as the amount of 
their sales fell short of the license fees paid for 
ground rent. 

The fair will be pronounced a 
ure, according as each contestant or patron stood 
The prize winners generally, 


success or a fail- 
connected with it. 
are feeling well; the losers, who have been at heavy 
expense in time and money to attend the show, and 
who think there has been undue favoritism mani- 
fested, will not care to try again before next year, 
The score or more of 
had their 


and some of them not then. 
honest, but visitors, 
pockets relieved of watches and money, have sens ? 


too careless who 
tions more easily felt than described, and the boys 
who invested their nickels and quarters at the 
gambling wheels, which were openly cxposed in 
great profuseness, continue to how 
they happened to be the final losers every time, 
when it looked like matter to win. 
The farmers who attended chietly to more 
knowledge of their business, doubtless many of 
A great fair is a very 


will wonder 


such an easy 
gain 
them learned something. 
much mixed up affair, and a collection of 25,000 
people from country and town, have a great variety 
of tastes. 

We desire to acknowledge our obligations for 
courtesies received during our stay, from officers of 
the New England and New Hampshire Societies, 
and members of the local press, also to citizens of 
Manchester who have done all in their power to 
render the visit of their guests and patrons a pleas- 
No serious accident of any nature has oc- 
curred rail or street conveyance, during the 
week, that is chargeable to managers or employes, 
thousands 


ant one. 
by 


which is remarkable where so many 


have been transported over the roads. 

The following are the principal premiums award- 
ed on live stock and agricultural implements, in 
addition to those published in our last. Want of 
space compels us to omit the premiums on manu- 
factures, ornamental work, the dog show, etc., as 
well as the awards of purses in the horse-trotting 
department. 


Cattle. 

Working Oxen.—\saae Woodbury, Salem Depot, 1 
yoke, grade 4 yrs.,2d prem. J. P. Kimball, Canter- 
bury, 2 yokes, 4 yrs, $d prem. H. M. Taft, Uxbridge, 
Muss., 1 yoke, 7 yrs, lst prem.; 1 yoke 4 yrs, Ist prem. 
C. A. Milliken, East Acworth, 1 yoke, 6 yrs, gratuity. 
J. E. Vose, Bedford, 1 voke, 6 yrs, 3d prem. Oscar F. 
Deering, Buxton, Me., | yoke, weight 3320 Ibs., 2d 
prem. 

Steers.—W. P. Small, Canterbury, 1 yoke steers, 2 
yrs, Ist prem.; 1 yoke, 2 yrs, 2d prem; 1 yoke, 1 yr, 
Ist prem. H. M. Taft, Uxbridge, Mass., 1 yoke, 3 yrs, 
Ist prem.; 1 yoke, 2 yrs, 3d prem.; 1 yoke, 4 yrs, fancy 
trained, Ist prem.; 1 yoke, 2 yrs, fancy trained, Ist 
prem. W. P. Small, Canterbury, 1 yoke, 2 yrs, Ist 
prem.; 1 yoke, 2 yrs, 2d prem.; 1 yoke, 1 yr, Ist prem 
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Swine. 

Swine.—O. A. Kelley, Worcester, Mass., 4 sows, 8. 
mos, lst prem.; 1 sow, l yr, Ist prem. Smith Harding 
South Deertield, Mass., 1 boar, Poland China, 3 yrs, 2d 
prem. George W. Goddard, Greenville, 1 boar, 10 mos, 
Ist prem. ©. C. Chase, Manchester, 1 boar, Lincoln- 
shire, 2d prem.; 1 sow, l yr, 2d prem.; 1 sow and pigs, 
2d prem. 

Horses. 

Stallions for General Use.—Matthew 
Manchester, Arment Mess, Jr.,4 yrs, Ist prem. E. 
Frost, Worcester, Mass., Adminissrator, 20 yrs, 1st 
prem. S. E. & T. B. Chesley, Durham, Frank Faulkner, 
Ist prem. George D. Jones, Nashua, Rollo, 3d prem. 
Bb. M. Prescott, Franklin, Climax, 2d prem. Isaiah 
Thomas, Goifstown, Patriot, lst prem. 

Draft Stallions.—L. T. Hazen, Hazens Mills, stallion 
Bonceeur, 6 yrs, lst prem. B. M. Prescott, Franklin, 
stallion, Climax, 4 yrs, 2d prem. 

Geldings and Mares.—D. C. Whittemore, Manches 
ter, mare, Bessie, 4 yrs lst prem. Jas. KE. French, Bed- 
ford, gelding, Tommy, 4 yrs, #& prem. Isaiah Thom- 
as, Goffstown, mare, Bess Bright, 5 yrs. J.P. Kim- 
ball, Canterbury, mare, Gipsy C., 4 yrs, 3d prem. J. C. 
Ray, Manchester, gelding, 9 yrs, 3d prem. 

Geldings and Fillies.—S.. M. Richards, Newport, 
gelding, l yr, Ist prem. May J. Campbell, New Bos- 
ton, gelding, 2 yrs, Ist prem. James E. French, Bed- 
ford, filley, Psyche, 3 yrs, ‘st prem. William Neal, 
Meredith Village, gelding, 2 yrs, Ist prem. C. P. Mat- 
tocks, Portland, Me., gelding, 3 yrs, Ist prem. John C. 
Ray, Manchester, filley, 3 yrs, lst prem. Warren F. 
Daniell, Franklin, gr gelding, 2 yrs, lst prem. ; br geld- 
ing, 1 yr, lst prem.; b gelding, 1 yr, 1st prem. 

Gentlemen's Driving Teams.—lH. B. Fairbanks, Man- 
chester, saddle horse, Tom, 7 yrs, 3d prem. John 8. 
Blanchard, Concord, pair Lambert mares, 6 and 7 yrs, 
Ist prem. Robert L. Shirley, Goffstown, Kitty, mare, 
7 yrs, lst prem. Charles G. Blanchard, Concord, geld- 
ings. 8 and 9 yrs, 2d prem. J. J. Wrisley, Franklin, 
Ke ding, § yrs, 3d prem. L. C. Merrill, Concord, Erect 
M., 6 yrs,2d prem. J. L. Lorrin, Tilton, Roger E, 1st 
prem. C. P. Mattocks, Portland, Me., mare, Georgie, 
5 yrs, 2d prem. 

Matched Driving Horses.—John 8. Blanchard, Con- 
cord, Lambert mares,6 and 7 yrs, lst prem. R. W. 
Hoyt, Concord, mares, 8 and 10 yrs, 2d prem. Charles 
G. Blanchard, Concord, No Stalls, geldings, 8 and 9 
yrs, 3d prem. 


Mc(iuinness 








Sheep. 

Southdowns.—W illiam Neal, Meredith Village, 3 ewe 
lambs, 4 mos, 2d prem. J. D. Wheat, Putney, Vt., 
ram and 10 of get, Ist prem.; 3 rams, 2 yrs, Ist and 2d 
prems.; 6 rams, 1 yr, Ist and 2d prems.; 3 ram lambs, 
Ist prem.; ewes, 2 pens, 2 yrs, Ist and 2d premiums; 
three lambs, Ist prem. Smith Harding, South Deer- 
field, Mass., 2 yrs, 2d prem. 


Poultry. 

Fowls and Chicks.—George Goddard, Greenville, 1 
r light Brahmas,2 yrs, 2d prem. C. IP. Mattocks, 
*oruland, Me., trio Pekin ducks, Ist prem. ; light Brah- 
ma chicks, lst prem.; fan-tail pigeons, Ist prem. A. 
©. Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass., chicks, Plymouth 
Rocks, first, second, and third prems.; chicks, Wyan- 
dotte, 2d prem. J. M. Smith, Belchertown, Mass., 
black Bantarms, Ist prem.; Toulouse geese, 15 mos, Ist 
orem. ; bronze turkeys, 15 mos, 2d prem.; silver Ham- 
urgs, 15 mos, Ist prem.; dark Brahmas, 15 mos, 3d 
rem; black red game, 15 mos, 3d prem.; black Pol- 
sh, 15 mos, 2d prem.; black Spanteh, Ist prem.; D. 
Leghorn, 2d prem.; American Dominique, lst prem. ; 
Pekin ducklings, 2d prem. 


Ploughing Match. 

Swivel—Double Teams.—D. W. Wheelock, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Ames plough, 1st prem. F. L. Mason, 
Shrewsbury, Mass., Centennial, 2d prem. Wadleigh 
Plough Company, Meredith, Granger, 3d prem. 

Swivel Single Teams.—Syracuse Piough Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Ist prem. Henry Brooks, Acton, 
Mass., Ames plough, ¢ prem. C. 8. Temple, Shrews- 
bury, Mass., Ames plough, 4th prem. 


Landside—Double Teams.— Mason, Shrews- 
bury, Mass., Ames plough, 1st prem. 8. F. Marsh, 
Sutton, Centennial, 2d prem. Luther Conant, Acton, 


Mass., Ames plough, 3d prem. 

Landside—Single Teams.—lLather Conant, Acton, 
Mass., Ames plough, Ist prem. F. L. Mason, Shrews- 
bury, Mass., Ames, 2d prem. Syracuse Chilled Plough 
Ooelty Plo he Fred Atwood, W 

Sulk, zy .—F; tw: inte ls 
Osbors, Ist ce : = 

Wiard Plough Company, Batavia, N. Y., Wiard 





Agricultural Implements. 

T. B. Everett & Co., Boston, Mass., 5 two-horse disk 
harrows, silver medal; No. 1 A, tw m less 
swivel plow, Ist prem. on best colleetion; Wind engine 
for farm use, silver medal. 

St. Albans Foundry, St. Albans, Vt., 1 threshing ma- 
chine and two horse-power, silver medal on the 
thresher: 2 fodder shredders, silver medal. 

Wm. F. Kittridge, Reeds Ferry, Pulverizer (Acme) 
silver medal. 

Geo. Tyler, Boston, Mass., Sulky hay rake, (Tiger) 
silver medal. 

Goodell Co., Antrim, White Mountain apple parer, 
medal on collection. 

Geo. E. Allen, Barre, Mass., Yankee horse rake, sil- 
ver medal. 

John B. Varick, Manchester, 3 ensilage cutters, Boss 
Little Giants, silver medal on carrier. 

Whittemore Bros., Boston, Mass., 3 2-horse Oliver 
chilled plows, silver medal on collection; 1 Common 
Sense potato digger and drag bar; silver medal. 

Reynolds Plow Company, Brockton, Mass , 1 Monarch 
pulverizer, silver medal; 2 Reynolds smoothing har- 
rows, silver medal; 2 Victor horse hoes, silver medal. 
On collection of Victor horse hoe, silver medal. 

Fred Atwood, Winterport, Me., Osborn plow sulky, 
silver medal. 

Ames Plow Company, Boston, Mass., No. 25, 1-horse 
central chilled swivel plow and jointer, silver medal on 
jointer; 2d prem. on best collection of plows; 10-inch 
Dr. Bailey’s ensilage machine, Ist prem. 

Higganum Manufacturi: g Company, Bostou, Mass., 
8 Clark's lever hay cutter, silver medal on collection ; 
garden roller, lst prem. 

Geo. W. Taft, Abington, Conn., champion road ma- 
chine, silver medal. 

J. R. Gill & Son, Springfield, Vt., Keystone corn 
planter, silver medal, Foust’s hay loader, silver medal. 

Richardson Mfg., €o., Worcester, Mass., new Model 
Buckeye mower, 34 feet, silver medal, on collection; 
Kemp's manure spreader, silver medal. 

Jobn B. Varick, Smith’s self-adjusting and locking 
cattle stanchion, silver medal. 

Adam Dickey, Manches er, rock and stump lifter and 
wall builder, silver medal. 

W. C. Rogers, Manchester, horse rake, Tiger, silver 
medal. 

G. Bodin & Co., Perry, N. Y., 1 spring toot cultiva- 
tor, No. 0, silver medal on collection. 

Ss. H. Warren, Weston, Mass., whiffletree fender, sil- 
ver medal, 

S. J. Pedlar, Methuen, farm wagons and wheels, sil- 
ver medal. 





Specially Reported for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 


VERMONT STATE FAIR. 





BurLINGtTON, Sept. 11, 1883. 


The second annual joint exhibition of the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Society and Champlain Valley 
Association opened at Howard Park, Burlington, 
yesterday. ‘The day was devoted chiefly to the ar- 
rangement of stock, and placing of the miscellane- 
ous articles. The weather, after the light rain of 
Saturday night, was most delightful, and on our 
arrival this morning, the grounds presented such 
an appearance of perfect neatness and order as was 
most refreshing after the experience of the past 
week. 

The grounds are ample in dimensions, and well 
sodded over, a large hay crop having been taken 
off during the summer, and with the city of Bur- 
lington in view from one point, and beautiful Lake 
Champlain from another, one could hardly con- 
ceive of a more delightful or better fitted spot for 
holding a fair and farmers’ festival. The park lies 
on the line of the Central Vermont Railroad, about 
a mile and a half out from Burlington, towards 
Rutland. The railroad has a side track here, for 
the convenience and safety of its patrons, and runs 
half-hour trains daily, each way, during the week. 
It has also along platform with conveniences for 
unloading and shipping catttle and horses, and as 
good a freight house as at its regular stations, and 
all built in a neat and substantial manner. 

The main entrance, on Park Avenue, is 
or through, a large and tasteful building used for 
officers of the Society, and from the second-story 
windows a most beautiful view of the Park and 


beneath, 











surrounding scenery may be obtained. 

The halls for the display of vegetables, fruits, 
flowers and fancy articles, are covered with slate 
roofs and heavily coated with paint, in attractive 
colors, and appear to be good for a century of agri- 
cultural exhibitions. Ample rows of dining halls, 
built to stay, afford ample accommodations for 
feeding the multitudes, while ice water for drink- 
ing, and private walks for public comfort, are dis- 
tributed at suitable points all through the grounds. 

The cattle sheds are among the neatest and most 
comfortable I have ever seen, light, airy androomy, 
but may be closed sufficiently for protection during 
inclement weather. The trotting horses are quar- 
tered in warm, tight stables, suited to animals com- 
ing in hot from the ring; but other horse stock is 
shown in pens, precisely like those occupied by the 
cattle, and where their good points may be readily 
seen by al]. The sheep and swine quarters are also 
convenient for the inspection and comfort of the oc- 
cupants. 

In machinery hall I find a steam power with 
shafting in full operation, for showing up such ma- 
chinery as requires to be in motion to be under- 
stood and its merits appreciated. The trotting 
course occupies a central position with the build- 
ings and sheds surrounding it at a suitable dis- 
tance. 

All this has cost over thirty thousand dollars, 
which has been raised by subscriptions from individ- 
uals, and the old State Society, which holds and con- 
trols the majority of the Association’s stock. The 
capital stock of the Joint Association is twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The funds expended in excess 
of the stock, are loaned by the old State Society 
which holds a mortgage for security. The arrange- 
ment is a somewhat novel one, in that it joins the 
old influential and strong State Society, to a new 
county Association, made up largely of younger 
men, but all working most harmoniously together 
in a common cause, the promotion of the agricultu- 
ral and industrial interests of the State. 

The exhibitions are doubtless somewhat localized, 
for the present at least, but if at any future time 
the State exhibition is wanted by the people of any 
other section of the State, the Society is at perfect 
liberty to lend its aid and influence, in any way that 
seems most desirable. 

I was most agreeably surprised on entering the 
grounds, to be presented by the Assistant Clerk, C. 
W. Brownell, Jr., with a handsomely printed sixty- 
page pamphlet, in which I found a complete list of 
all the entries of horses, cattle, sheep and swine, 
the list of premiums, rules and regulations, etc., and 
a map of the grounds. 

The entry books were closed about two weeks 
ago, giving ample time for publishing such a list as 
well as to provide full accommodations for all stock 
that should be entered. The result is the most per- 
fect order everywhere; no confusion, and as the 
rules had been previously sent to every post office 
in the State, there was no cause for grumbling on 
the part of the two or three late arrivals who saw 
fit to disregard the rules. 

Poultry and the general miscellaneous exhibits 
were received for entry as late as yesterday, and, 
in some departments the exhibits are still being ar 
ranged to-day, but with few exceptions the entire 
exhibition was complete in all its parts early this 
morning, and all hands ready for the four days of 
work and pleasure before them. 

The number of entries is large, and with scarcely 
an exception all the stock entered is on the ground, 
the trick of entering animals that are not to be ex- 
hibited not having as yet been adopted in this So- 
ciety. We will now take a more careful look at 
the stock in the pens, though for want of space, 
special mention can only be made ofa few of the 
larger exhibits. In the class of 

Jerseys, 
a noticeable herd is that of the Moulton Brothers, 
West Randolph, numbering 22 head, including the 
3 years old bull, Pearl Rex, with several specimens 
of his get, and 14 cows in milk, which it is needless 
to say are good ones. That the owners have confi- 
dence in their character and condition is evidenced 
by the fact that four heifers are entered in classes 
of greater than their own ages, for instance, ten 
months calves are so large they are entered in the 
yearling class. H. M. Wilson, Hinesburg, brings 
a choice Sharpless bull and a herd of high grade 
cows and heifers. There are a few others on the 
ground, but Jersey stock is far less numerous here 
than at many previous exhibits. The Pomfret 
breeders have sold and sent off some sixteen car- 
loads of Jersey cattle to the West within the past 
sixteen months, and have no oceasion to bring out 
their best stock and run the risk of exhibiting them 
here at the fair. It is noticeable among the breed- 
ers of all classes of dairy stock, that they do not 
care to bring out their best cows when in full flow, 
the loss from shrinkage and the risk of injury be- 
ing far too great. 
Shorthorns. 

The Vermont farmers have long been successful 
breeders of Shorthorns, and among them few are 
better know than the herds of George L. Reynolds 
and his son E. O. Reynolds of South Burlington. 
Their herds combined number 25 animals bred for 
the double purpose of making a large amount of 
milk, and good heavy beef at the end. The Rey- 
nolds herds are as well known at the West as here 
in New England. A. 0. & J. Bemis, East Burke, 
have a herd of 12 of the same breed, and Governor 
Smith two pairs of steers. A large shorthorned 
bull is shown by Brigham and Van Sicklen, Bur- 
lington, who also have a pair of superb working 
oxen and two pairs of steers, one pair trained for 
exhibition performances. A very heavy pair of fat 
cattle in this firm’s pens attract much attention 
from butchers and others. M.D. Waller of St. Al- 
bans Bay makes the fourth among the quartette of 
Shorthorn breeders, but I have not yet found his 
stock in the pens. 

Holsteins. 

No new and promising breed of farm animals es- 
capes the attention of Gov. J. Gregory Smith of St. 
Albans. To his herd of Jerseys and Guernseys he 
has added since I saw them last a fine lot of Hol- 
steins of recent importation from the best herds in 
North Holland. His herd on exhibition consists of 
a bull, 8 three year old heifers, and 4 four year old 
cows, eleven out of the twelve having been milked 
three times a day all through the summer. The 
bull Simon 3rd, 1477, 28 months old, weighed one 
week ago 1615 pounds. He is very handsome and 
as quiet as a calf. The next herd of this breed 
numbering twelve, is shown by Henry W. Keyes, 
Newbuy. His four year old bull Banjo is a noble 
specimen of the breed, and his five months old bull 
calf bids fair to do him credit. Goy. Smith’s Hol- 
steins if I mistake not, are entered for exhibition 
only, as are also the Jersey herd of the Moulton 
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shows a fine herd of this breed. His bull, McDuff 
of Orwell, is an exceptionally attractive animal. 
A small herd of young stock by L. P, Drew, of 
Burlington, including one of the handsomest bull 
calves I ever saw, is attracting much attention. ‘I. 
T. Parris, Fairfax, one of the original breeders of 
Ayrshires in this State, has a full herd which show 
uniformity of breeding. Alexander Fisher & Son, 
St. Albans, have another full herd that won’t be 
overlooked lightly by the judges. 
Devons. 

Daniel H. Davis, Windsor, bas the largest herd 
of Devons I have yet met, and if anybody gets the 
premiums away from him, they will have to show 
extra choice animals. Kelley & Watson, Winoo- 
ski, are the other chief exhibitors of Devon cattle 
and have some very fine ones. ’ 

: Guernseys. 

S. H. Weston, Winooski, shows a herd of Guern- 
sey stock grown up from a,single pair purchased 
from the herds of Gov. Smith and Col, L. G. B. 
Cannon, a little thin in flesh, but otherwise good 
stock. A beautiful three year old bull from J. C. 
Sherburne, North Pomfret, with a cow and calf to 
match attracts much attention“ from admirers of 
this most beautiful butter making stock. 

Polled Cattle. 

I had hoped to see several herds of polled cattle, 
as there are some good ones in the State, but two 
cows and a heifer from Kelley & Watson of Winoo- 
ski have the peculiar quiet appearance of most 
polled animals. The same gentlemen also show a 
few Jersey cows and a pair of trained Devon steer 
calves, in addition to their full herd of Devons, 
which is noticed elsewhere. Among the other mis- 
cellaneous exhibits are a pair of two year old town 
steers, well trained, by Charles Woodworth of Roy- 
alton, and doubtless a few others which I have not 
specially taken note cf. Taken as a whole, the ex- 
hibition of cattle is much more creditable to the 
State than was the display made last week at Man- 
chester from New England, the number in the State 
Show being nearly or equal in number and fully up 
Some of it was superior. 

Sheep. 

At the recent Addison county show in Middlebu- 
ry, a large number of sheep were brought out and 
much interest manifested by exhibitors without the 
stimulus of premiums, but at Middlebury the breed- 
ers are near home and a great collection can be got 
together with very little expense. ‘The experiment 
made here of inviting Merino sheep breeders to 
bring their sheep for exhibition only has proved a 
partial failure, there being a comparatively small 
number in the pens, though there are some fine 
ones which I will have more time to examine when 
I look the sheep pens through later. 

Wepnespay, September 12th. 


in qnality. 


The weather prophets are predicting local rains 
in New England to-day, and the east wind and 
cloudy sky of the early morning are anything but 
encouraging to the would-be attendants of the Fair. 

In looking again through the 

Sheep Department, 
I find two of the large exhibitors of cotswolds at 
the New England Fair last week, have their fine 
flocks here; G. W. Flagg of Braintree, and R. G. 
Hill of Elmore. These gentlemen have for contest- 
ants, Chester Cady of Barnard, and Peter Robin- 
son of Lacolle, P.Q. The 
Middle Wools 
Are attracting unusual attention here this year, on 
account of the recently imported flock of South- 
downs, which sheep men acknowledge are as good, 
in their way, as anything that money can buy. J. 
D. Wheat, of Putney, a name familiar to New Eng- 
land breeders, also has a first class exhibition in 
this line. The other contestants are N. R. Niles, 
Hinesburg, Henry 8S. Towne, Montpelier, and Fred 
Hadley, South Burlington. 
The public spirited breeders of 
Merinoes 

Who brought their flocks to the exhibition, where 
no premiums were allowed on fine wools, are J. L. 
Eells, Cornwall, Eells & Sperry, Cornwall, C. D. 
Hinds, Pittsford, and C. M. Clark, of Addison. 
The managers will doubtless restore the premiums 
on this class at their next annual meeting. 

The number of 

Swine 

On exhibition is small, even with comparatively 
liberal prizes offered for their display. Some fine 
specimens of Berkshires and white hogs are shown. 
Among the former are sows and pigs by L.S. 
Drew, Burlington, D. M. Pattee of same place, Fred 
Hadley of South Burlington, and G. W. Field, Fer- 
risburg. This department is particularly attractive, 
for everybody admires a clean, handsome litter of 
young pigs. 

The display of 

Breeding Horses 

Is one of the largest and best I have ever seen; the 
Normans making a fine show, with jet black stall- 
ion, Vici, owned by C. W. Potter, Shelburn, at the 
head. Around him are twelve of his colts, less 
than two years old, which are being much praised. 
The “Walkill” blood is shown by C. H. Steel, So. 
Burlington, who exhibits Walkill Chief, Jr., with 
eight of his get. Several of the pens of horses are 
still without cards by which to locate owners, and 
I shall have to defer further notice of such tilla 
later hour. 


Reto England Farmer. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The nineteenth biennial session of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society opened on Wednes- 
day morning at Horticultural Hall, Philadel- 
phia, with about two hundred delegates pres- 
ent from all parts of the country. The Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, President of the Society, 
being unable to be present, Mr. William C. 
Strong of Massachusetts, was made permanent 
Chairman of the session. Mr. Wm. L. Schaf- 
fer, President of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, made an address of welcome, 
the pomologists being gue.ts of that body; 
Chairman Strong responding for the delegates. 
Hon. J. E. Mitchell, Chairman of the Horti- 
culturists’ Committee of Reception, submitted 
letters from Mr. James L. Claghorn, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts, inviting the 
delegates to visit the galleries of the academy, 
from the Union League tendering the freedom 
and from other institutions 
Mr. Mitchell 
also read a programme of entertainment pre- 
pared by the Reception Committee including 
The remainder of 


of the club house, 
offering similar hospitalities. 


many attractive features. 
the morning session was devoted to routine 
business, official reports, ete. The afternoon 
sitting was occupied by the reading of an ad- 
dress prepared by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
in which, after referring briefly and in fitting 
terms to the possibility that he should not be 
able to be present at the meeting, on account 
of physical disability, the venerable President 
proceeds to pay a touching and tender tribute 
of respect to the memories of several promi- 
nent horticulturists and members of the So- 
ciety who have deceased since the last meet- 
ing, the list being indeed a long one, and con- 
taining the names of men so universally known 
as Prof. James, James Vick, Dr. John A. 
Warder, and Henry B. Ellwanger. 

In referring to the report of the Committee 
on the nomenclature of fruits, to be presented 
later in the session, President Wilder offers 
some suggestions which will meet with hearty 
approbation among all fruit growers, though 
they themselves have been the principal sin- 
ners in the matter. He thinks that Generals, 
Colonels, and Presidents, Monarchs, Kings 
and Princes, are too common among the fruits ; 
that such monstrous and meaningless names as 
Nonsuch, Hog-pens, Big Bobs, or Stump-the 
World, might well be abandoned, as well as 
‘‘long,unpronounceable, irrelevant, high-flown, 
bombastic names,” and such confused terms 
as “Belle, Beurre, Calebasse, Seedling,” and 
the like. The cases are very few where a 
single word will not form a better name for a 
fruit than two or more, and the Society is 
urged to adopt and to recommend to other 
societies, a system pure and plain in its dic- 
tion, and pertinent and proper in its applica- 
tion, and which shall be an example not only 
for fruits, but for other products of the earth. 
Perhaps a similar recommendation to horse- 
men and stock raisers would not be thrown 
away. 

The production of new varieties from seed, 
is spoken of as a subject of the highest im- 
portance, and in this connection, the practice 
of some cultivators of sending out every year, 
new varieties as superior to anything ever 
known before, when in reality they may be 
almost worthless, is very severely reprehend- 
ed. The practice of artificial fertilization, or 
hybridizing, has been of great benefit in in- 
creasing the excellence of fruits, and is a 
branch of study of great importance, and he 
should continue to advise, in the future, as he 
had always done in the past, ‘‘Plant the most 
mature and perfect seeds of the most hardy, 
vigorous and valuable varieties, and as a 
shorter process, insuring more certain and 
happy results, cross and hybridize our finest 
kinds for still greater excellence.” 








Departure OF Scotch Pottep Carrie.{ ("The forthcoming annual report of the 


—The two herds of Scotch cattle which have 
been in quarantine at Concord for the past 


few weeks, have been shipped West by their | 


owners during the present week, although 
they have not filled out their time of ninety 
days as required by law. This is one of the 
effects of the prevailing drought, the water 
supply on the premises where they have been 
confined having given out. They have, how- 
ever, been carefully examined by the govern- 
ment veterinary inspectors, and found per- 
fectly free from the least taint of infectious 
disease, though some of them have not yet 
fully recovered from the effects of accidental 
poisoning by Paris green three weeks ago. 
The shipments consist of 379 cattle. Of this 
number, 35 ‘‘Polled Angus” and 275 ‘‘Gal- 
loways” are the property of Messrs. Leonard 
Brothers, and will be consigned to them at 
Mount Leonard, Saline county, Mo., on the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. The 68 remain- 
ing cattle are all ‘‘Polled Angus,” are the 
property of Messrs. Elliott & Estill, and will 
be consigned to them at Estill, Howard 
county, Mo., on the Missouri Pacific Railway. 
The most noted animal of the lot is the four- 
year-old Galloway steer, Jumbo, weight 3000 
pounds, girth 94 feet, who will probably be 
exhibited at the Kansas City and Chicago 
fairs the coming season. The animals will be 
used entirely for breeding purposes, princi- 
pally by crossing with the common cattle of 


the region, with a view to the production of 


beef animals. 


My wife used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator with 

reat relief, it is the only relief from Heart Disease. 

cheerfully recommend it.—J. B. Miller, P. M., 
Mulberry Grove, Ill. $1 per bottle. 


Wisconsin, which ranks second among the hop 
growing States ofthe Union, last year produced 
about 10,000 bales; but although that was a very 
poor crop, it is not expected that this year’s yield 
will be any better. 

From Groton, Mass., Mr. Wm. 8. Carr, writes 
as follows : “Ellis’ Spavin Cure has cured my horse. 
He was very lame with ringbone.” Try it. 





CurtinG away forests is said to lead to the visi- 
tation of hailstorms. At least such is shown to be 
the case in Switzerland. 





Tuer Woot Growers AND THE Tarivr.— 


The Ohio Wool 


Growers’ 


greatly dissatisfied with the new tariff on wool, | 


as indeed are most of the wool growers in the 
whole country, though the Ohio Association 
is the first to move in the matter, which it has 
done by calling on the officers of similar asso- 


ciations in o'her States to unite with them in 


forming a national association, and a call has 


been issued for a mass mecting of wool grow- 
ers and sheep breeders for September 25 at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, to organize 
such an association. 





Throat, Bronchial, and Lung Diseases 
a specialty. Send two stamps for large treatise giv- 
ing self treatment. Address WoriLp’s DISPENSARY 
MeDpDIcAL Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HMiscellancous tems. 


te Fire in a coal mine at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
last Tuesday caused a loss of $50,000. 





te Seven ice houses were burned at North 
Chelmsford last Tuesday night. 

te It is rumored that the Grand Trunk 
wants to lease the Lowell Railway. 

te St. Joseph’s monastery near Baltimore, 
was burned last Thursday. Loss over $100,000. 

te The gift of $100,000 to Bates College by 
the late Benjamin E. Bates has been declared 
void. 

te One hundred and thirty-four head of 


cattle shipped by a Boston firm were lost off | 


the coast of Nova Scotia in a recent gale. 

te Georgia hop-growers boast that they 
are going to forestall and undersell the North- 
ern producers. 

te The New York greenbackers have nom- 
inated the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher as their 
candidate for secretary of state. 

te The New York (Graphic says that it is 


susceptible of proof that the jury which ac- | 


quitted Stephen W. Dorsey was bribed. 

te The Elkhorn tannery at Stroudsburg, 
Pa., was burned last Sunday, the property loss 
reaching $150,000. 


te A jewelry store at Meriden, Conn., | 


was robbed of $3500 worth of goods last Sun- 
day morning. 

te An Italian was brutally murdered by 
two companions last Friday night at Brewer, 
Me., and robbed of a small sum. The mur- 
derers are under arrest. 

Sick and bilious headache, and all derangements 
of stomach and bowels, cured by Dr. Pierce's ‘‘Pel- 
lets” —or antibilious granules. 25 cents a vial. No 
cheap boxes to allow waste of virtues. By drug- 
gists. 


te The constitutionality of the Civil Rights | 


Act is to be brought before the United States 
Supreme Court by San Francisco restaurant 
keepers who refused to feed colored men, 


te Six thousand five hundred cases 
in New York last week. 
realized. 

te Horace Greeley’s Chappaqua 
which cost $78,000, was sold at auction the 
other day for $10,000, to his daughter (ia- 
brielle, the only bidder. 

ft State Department officials in Washing- 
ton do not credit the rumor that the United 


Low prices were 


States has been requested to mediate between | 


France and China. 

te President Arthur has made official pro- 
clamation that the World’s Industrial Cotton 
Centennial Exhibition will be opened at New 
Orleans on the first Monday of October next. 


te During the fiscal year ending June 30 
last the total customs receipts were $216,780,- 
969. The cost of collection was $6,422,127, 
or an average of 29 cents on the dollar. 

t# A collision occurred last Tuesday eve- 
ning on the Long Island Railway at Hunter's 
Point, N. Y., resulting in the death of two 
men and the wounding of eight others. 

ty It is understood that legal proceedings 
are to be brought against Brainerd, President 
of the defunct St. Albans Trust Company, 
for alleged breach of trust, etc. 


te A postal money-order convention be- 
tween this country and the Hawaiian Islands 


has been concluded, to go into effect on the | 


Ist of January, 1884. 
te A Missouri jury has decided that Frank 


James, train robber, murderer, and general | 


desperado, is not guilty. The worst part of 
it is that the Missourians generally were im- 
mensely delighted with the verdict. 

te The Acting Secretary of the Navy has 
received a despatch from Pensacola to the ef- 
fect that all the yellow-fever patients at the 
yard and in the hospital are convalescent, and 
there are no new cases. 


te The Utah commissioners’ report to the 
Interior department that the Edmunds act, so 
far as they have been responsible for its exe- 
cution, has been carefully but rigidly enforced 
in that Territory; no person living in poly- 
gamy has been permitted to vote at the elec- 
tion or to be voted for for any office. 


te Between 1879 and 1883 the Southern 
States, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas 
have added $494,836,669 to their taxable 
property, and have built 6297 miles of rail- 
road. ‘The value of the raw products has in- 
creased $169,000,°00. Industrial progress 
has been much greater. 

tz A disastrous fire occurred in South 
Royalton, Vt., Tuesday night, sweeping away 
the store of Bixby & Jones, groceries, furni- 
ture, hardware, &c.; J. O. Belknap, dry 
goods and ceries; and M. J. Sargent, 
druggist. J. O. Belknap’s residence and 
most of his goods were saved in bad condi- 
tion. 


te Six hundree and eighty-two Mormon 
immigrants arrived at New York from Europe 
on Sunday. ‘Two hundred and eighty-four of 
them were Scandinavians principally from 
Sweden, and two hundred and sixty-two were 
British, mostly recruited in the large cities of 
England. The number included more than a 
hundred children of five years or younger. 


te" The ceremony attending the comple- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad occurred 
a short distance from Helena, Montana, last 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. Henry Villard, pres- 
ident of the road, driving the last spike, a 
golden one, in the presence of a large crowd 
of people, to celebrate the event. 
aiocmns were made by President Villard, 
the Hon. William M. Evarts aud ex-President 
Frederick Billings. 


te While railroads have been complainin 
of the backwardness of the crops, the cana 
boats have carried eastward nearly enough 
cereals to feed the country. Beginning with 
the week ending May 12, the returns show 
each week up to August 31, with three ex- 
ceptions, a greater volume of business than 
was transacted in the same period last rae 
The for the two jods are: 1882, 
2,773, tons; 1883, 3,170,631 tons—an 
increase this year of 346,799 tons. Grain is 


the upon which the increase is most re- 
ee wheat bound eastward alone in- 
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general land office will 
show that 50,000 agricultural patents were is- 
sued during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883. This is the largest number of patents 
ever issued in any one year. 


t Master Draper of the Massachusetts 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, says in 
his annual report: ‘* Since my last report we 
have organized five new granges, and our 
membership has increased some 35 per cent 
during the past year. These facts, together 
with the reported increase, some 50 per cent, 
the previous year, show conclusively that the 
order is getting a strong foothold in Massa- 
chusetts. 


t7 The State Department has received a 
special report from Consul Dockery at Leeds 
on the subject of the evasion of the U. States 
tariff laws by British manufacturers of linen 
threads. The tariff on these goods is an ad 
valorem tax of 40 per cent., and by means of 
a system of large Boinints and by substitu- 
tion of consignments for absolute sales the 
manufacturers have managed to evade this 
heavy ad valorem tax. 

te Information has been received at the 
War Department that First Lieutenant John 
M. Porter, Third Cavalry, stationed at Fort 
Thomas, Arizona, is short in his accounts 
about $1900, and has fled into Mexico. He 
was Acting Quartermaster, Acting Subsistence 
Officer and Acting Ordnance Officer, and had 
funds belonging to all three departments in 
his possession. 
Point and was appointed from Alabama. 


Ir Wii Cost You NoruinG to get an honest | 





medical opinion in your case, if you are suffering 
from any chronic disease, as Consumption, Neu- 


| ralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatism, etc., from Drs. Star- 


key & Palen, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, who 
are making wonderful cures with a new treatment 
for chronic diseases. 
clear statement of your case. They will 
promptly as to your chances of relief under their 
new Vitalizing Treatment. Jt will cost you noth- 
ing, as no charge is made for consultation. If, 
however, you do not wish to consult them at pres- 
ent, drop a postal card asking for their pamphlet, 
in which you will get a history of the discovery, 
nature and action of their new remedy, and a large 
record of cases treated successfully. Among these 
cases you may find some exactly resembling your 
own. 


answer 





The HRlarkets, 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12, 1883. 

[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Go. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 8 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RicHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Pork, Lard and Hams; 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ h— Cheese, # BH. .15 @. 18 


Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, oe eli @. 2 
Creamery, . .25 @. 33 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub, . .22 @. 27 Neufchatel,ea. @. 6 


Eggs, # doz . .25 @. 28 


CM cea ot 


2d quality,. .20 @. 
common, ..15 @. 18 | 
Fruits and Berries. 


Lemons, # doz 25 @. 30 


Apples—¥# pk .50 @. 75 

Canteloupes,ea ld a. 25 Muskmelons,ea 15 @. 30 
Cranberries, qt. @. 2% Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @ 8 Pineapples, ea. 15 @. 25 
Grapes— #h..8 @. 15  Watermelons,ea2s @. 50 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # th. 20 @. 30 ,Prunes,# bh ..8 @. « 
Apples, ¥ hb. .15 @. 20 Peaches, ¥ b .30 @. 35 
Castana,¥ bh .. @. 1 Yqtcan...20 @. 35 
Citron, # th . .18 @. 2 | Raisins,lay’s#b16 @. 30 
Dates, #@b ..10@. 15 | Valencias, #10 @. 13 


| Figs, #b ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks,#@ qt 6@. 8 
Filberts, ¥ hb .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, # bh .10 @. 15 | Naples, ... @. 20 


« « «© 014 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts, b 10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 


Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 Onions, # pk 
shell, #@ qt.. a. 30 Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 


Pecans, 





Beets, @ pk ... @. 2% | Potatoes, # pk @. 2% 
Egg plants, ea .15 @. 20 ” bushel .- 87? @ 100 
Cabbages,ea .10 @. 12 ¥ bbl ...175 @ 200 
Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 30 |Sage and Thyme 
Cauliflowers, .25 @.50 Vbeon -ceee Oe 6 

| Celery, beh ... @. 15 |Squashes 

| Cucumbers,ea . @. 2 Marrow,# hb . @ 3 
Green corn,¥dz15 @. 25 |Tomatoes,qt .. @ 5 
Lettuce, # head a. 5 |Turnips,@ pk... @. 35 

J 


Mushrooms, bh 50 @. 
Meats--Fresh,. 

| Mutton - 
28] legs, ¥b ..13 @. 


Beef, # 
qr. ? bh .1 @. 1 


Sirloin steak . 22 
Round do., . 15 
Rib, roust . . 15 
Chuck rib 


25 fore 
2 chops,¥? Bh. .17 @. 2 
2 | Pork, # bh— 

8 Roast & steak 11 @. 


1 





Soup pieces. .6 4 t 13 
Liver. . » @. 10 |Suet, WB... .9@. ll 
Haslet, sheepea. @. 10 |Tallow,¥b ..8@. 10 
Lamb— | Veal, hind qr hb 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #? h.13 @. 20 foreqr....10@. 13 
fore qr. Wh .l0@. 15 loins, ..--Wb@. DB 


Lard, leaf, # th 12 @. 15 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....13@. 15 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16; Smoked,ea . 8&7 
Bacon, # th .12 @. Sheep do.@dz. @. 50 


Shoulders,¥? h10 @. 13 | Pigs’ feet, #?b . @. 8 

Salt,#? bh ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,¥b .10 @. 15 
Beef, corned,¥ tb 9 @. 12 | Bologna, # hb 12 @. 15 

Smoked, # th. 20 @. 25 |Tripe,#@b .. Wa@. 
Tongues, ¥b .13 @. 15 | 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # th . 20 @. 30 squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, b25 @. 28 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 
Fowls, # % ..18 @. 20 quarters, #¥ B10 @ 15 


e+ « @. W [ Snipe, doz. .250 @ 300 
-18 @. % | Turkeys, 

Partridges, pr .75 @ 100 choice, # bh .25 @. 30 
Pigeons, ¥ doz2 00 @ 250 ET Woodcock, ea. . 


Fish--Fresh. 
Halibut, @bh .. @. 15 
chicken, ¥ h . @. 17 
Mackerel,ea. .10 @. 15 
Spanish,¥? bh . @. 2% 
Perch,doz.... @. 
Pickerel, # h. 12 @ 5 
Trout, salmon,# th @. 15 
Brook, # tb .. @. 
Salmon, hb. ... @. 35 
Sturgeon, ¥ tt ‘i 
Swordfish,#? hb. a@. 


Geese, ¥ tbh 
Green, ¥ tb 


Bass, ¥ th 2. eee @. 2 
Bluetish,¥? bh... @. 12 
Cod, VB «cece @. 7 
pickled, ¥ th. . @. 8 
tongues,#?th.. @. 15 
cheeks, ¥? th .. @. 10 
liver oil,qt .. @. 40 
Cusk,#b..2- @. 6 
Eels, ¥@ bh... @. 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 
Frogs legs, dz. . a. 50 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, # bh. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... ¢ 
Clams, # gall a. 75 Salt, # kit .300 @ 500 
Crabs,soft shell,dz @ 100 |Lobster,#?h... @. 12 
Green turtle, # bh @. 20 |Oysters—Com.siew 
Halibut, smkd,¥? hb @. 17 gull -100@1 
Fins, # th ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd #20 @. 2 
Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 
Scaled, # box. @ 35 
Little neck clams 


Sallops, qt... . @. 50 
Soft shell crabs,dz a 1 
Pickled, # bh. . @. 20 





¢ eT a. 50 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— VBR.cscoe @. 12% 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 

WEDNESDAY, Stpt. 12, 1883. 
Cooler weather, and comparatively short receipts of 
most articles of country produce, have had a tendency 
and there is at the 


to stiffen prices to some extent, 


same time a fairly active distributing trade in dairy 
and garden products. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 16,042 pkgs and 591 
bxs. here is a stronger tone to the butter market, 
and the higher grades of creamery and dairy goods are 
in brisk demand. We quote choice, freshly-made 
Western creamery at 22, 4@23,c ® th; fancy at 24a25e; 
fair to good freshly-made do at 2la2ze; choice ice 
house do at 21,422c; Northern do at 234a24c; Western 
dairy at 15a18e; ladle-packed at 1244 15c; fair to good 
at l2al4c; fresh Northern creameries at 25@27¢c; fresh 
New York dairy at 20a24c; do Vermont at 20a@22c; 
Franklin county at 23c; fair to good at 15a 18e. 

At St. Albans on Tuesday the butter market was 
very active and prices advanced ; the general price was 
, against 20a@21c last week; selections were 254 
23sec last week; fair to good 18@20c, 
Shipments were 1150 tubs, against 














26c, against 2 
against 17a@18e. 
1300 a week ago. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 7483 boxes and 10 
bbls. Tlie market continues very firm, with an up 
ward tendency to prices for choice lots, though the 
poorer grades are neglected. We quote choice North 
ern factory at lla@llic, and Western at 1l0$alle # b, 
with some sales at higher figures, and inferior grades 
as to quality ranging from 5c ¥ th upwards. 

The Utica cheese market was dull, and the tone gen 
erally easier. 7200 boxes were sold, the range of 
prices being from Sa@1l0ic, but 10jc being the ruling 
figure. 

At Little Falls, N. Y., 2000 boxes were sold at an av- 
erage price of 10}c, and a week ago the average price 
was 10jc. It was reported that factory men are un- 
willing to sell for less than last week. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 5399 boxes and 29 
Fresh eggs are in steady demand and prices are 
firm, with a somewhat limited supply. We quote fresh 
Eastern at 23} 4@24c; New York and Vermont at 23c; 

at ; Island, Nova Scotia and New Bruns 








Beans.—There is a steady demand for choice pea 
and medium beans, but yellow-eyes have again fallen 
off, buyers regarding the price as relatively too high. 
We quote large hand picked pea-beans at $25 # bush; 
choice New York State small hand-picked do at $2 404@ 
250; do Vermont at $2 55.42 60, and choice screened do 
at $2 1542 30; hand-picked medium at $2 30, and choice 
screened do at $2 10@2 15; common beans at $24@2 20; 
choice improved yellow-eyes at $3 2043 25; old-fash- 
ioned yellow-eyes at 3343 15, and red kidneys nominal 
at $3 2543 50. 

Vegetables.—The market for potatoes is quiet, and 
with increasing receipts prices are a shade weaker, 
though not quotably so. Good Northern and Eastern 
stock is quoted at 50a@60c # bush in large lots. Sweet 
potatoes are plenty and dull at 33 5044 ¥ bbl. Onions 
are in fair demund at 82@2 25% bbl. Garden vegeta 
bles move quickly, with some slight advance in prices. 
We quote green corn at $250 # bbl; beets at 90c ¥ 
bush ; turnips at $1 5041 75 # bush; cabbage at $10@13 
# 100; tomatoes at 50a75c # bush; marrow squash at 
$1 25 # bbl; turban squash at $1 75; lettuce at 20a@25¢ 
®” doz; carrots at 75ca%1 # bush; parsnips at $175 ¥ 
bush; celery at $150a@2 # doz; egg-plant at $1 50 ¥ 
doz. 

Fruit.—Apples are scarce, and choice lots of Gray- 
ensteins command $545 50 # bbl, prices ranging down- 
ward to $2 # bb! for inferior and common fruit. Bart- 
lett pears are selling at $5@6 50. Receipts of peaches 
are falling off and prices range from $142 50 # basket. 
New Jersey grapes are selling at 5a6c ¥ tb. A few of 
Moore’s Barly grapes in the market, from the vineyard 
of their originator, at 15 cents. Evaporated apples are 
firm and unchanged. 








Poultry.—There is a scarcity of fresh-killed tur- | 


keys, and prices are higher. Partridges are plenty and 
woodeock scarce. We quote spring chickens at 184 22c 
# bb; fresh fowls at 164@19c; green geese at 17@20c; 
green ducks at 19@22c, and fresh-killed tarkeys at 254 
28e for good to choice. Philadelphia squabs are steady 
at $24@2 50 ¥ doz; partridge at 65a75c and woodcock 
at $1q@1 25 # pair, and snipe at $2 

Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is firm, and the market 
is not over supplied. We quote whole cattle at $8a@10 
¥ cwt, hindquarters 10a@13c ¥ tb; forequarters 6a7c. 
The supply of veals continues short, and prices are 
firm; other fresh meats are in steady demand and un- 
changed. We quote choice lambs at 11@12c; fair to 
ood 94@10c; common 8@9c; extra muttons 94@10c; 
uir to good 749c; choice veals 11412c; common 9@10c. 

Hay and Straw.—There is a light demand for hay, 
and prices are weak, though not quotably changed- 
We quote choice prime hay at $17@18 # ton; medium 
to good hay at $15@16; choice Eastern fine at $14415; 
poor at $12@13, with Eastern swale at $9. Rye straw 
at $134 13 50 and oat straw at $9 # ton. 








PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Sept. 11, 1883.—Cotton—market steady 
and moderately active; middling uplands 10jc; do New 


Orleans 10jc. Flour— market without quotable 
change ; — wheats held firm ; winter grades rather 
weak, with a light jobbing trade demand ; sales: No 2 


at $2 5043 60; superfine Western and State at $3 40a 
3.85; common to good extra at $3 804435; good to 
choice do at $440@7 00; common to choice white 
wheat Western extra at $6 2547 00; fancy doat $7 10@ 
7 40; common to good extra Ohio at $3 85@6 75; com- 
mon to choice extra St. Louis at $3 85@7 00; to 
prime Minnesota extra at $5 7646 75; choice to double 
extra do at $680@750. Southern dull; common to 
fair extra at $4 2545 30; to choice do at $5 35@ 
675. Rye flour firm at $3 75@4 10. Cornmeal steady; 
— estern at $3 00@340; Brandywine at $3 466 


spring at 
$1084; No 4 red at ; No 3 red at $1 094 1104 No 
wi at 
do Octo- 


sVis eae, apo a 
3 NO ; 
at $1 16§@117j}; do November at $1 18j@1 19}. 


“— ee a a 


EES OE ION AT A 








He is a graduate of West | 


Write to them and give a | 


| Yellow, ¥ bh, .37 @. 45 
White, ¥@b . .40 @. 55 


| and prices are unchanged. 





Rye firm; Jersey at 75c, and No2 at 60,a70c. Barley 
nominal. Corn--spot lots higher, with a light export 
and fair speculative trading; No 3 at 62463\c; No 2 at 
bic; No 2 white at 63) a@63jc; No2 September at 6344 
6ile; do October at 63)464)c; do November at 63a 
6ijc. Oats—Spot lots steady, witha fair trade; No 3 
at J3c; do white at Ma@34jc; No 2 at Wasdjc; do 
white at 36436)c; No 1 at 35}c; do white at 42c; mixed 
Western at 30a@36c; No 2 September at 35@% He do 
October at 364a37¢; do November at 37437§c. Pork 

stronger; mess at $12 90@15 50; clear back at $17 37,4 
17 624; family mess at $15 75@16 25. Beef quiet; beef 
hams steady at $19 60@20 50. Tierce beef quiet; city 
extra India mess at $18 7541950. Cut meats steady; 
pickled bellies at 8@8jc; pickled hams at 15@15}c; 
shoulders at 6jc; middles firm; long clear at 7\c 
Lard—higher, with more doing in options; prime 
steam on the spot quoted at $875; choice at 774 








8 774a 
8 80; October at $8 5348 73; November at $8 4448 46; 
city steam at $8 500856; refined at #9054970. But- 
ter firm; State at l6426c; Western at 9a@25c; Penn 
syilvania creamery at 25c. Cheese firm; State at 8)@ 
l0jc; Western flat at 7, a@9jc; skims at lade. 


Chicago, Sept. 11, 1883.—Flour—steady. Wheat— 
regular generally lower at 97jc for September; 99 a99}« 
for October; $101] for November, and $102) for De 
cember; No 2 Chicago Spring at 97\c; No 3 do at 96a 
s7c; No 2 red winter at $1044. Corn—higher at 5lja@ 
5ike, cash, September and October; 50jc¢ for Novem. 
ber, and 49}a@49jc for all the year. Oats—higher, at 
27}c, cash; 27\}c for September; 28@28}¢ for October; 
27hc for November, and all the year round. Kye 
higher at 58c. Barley quiet at 60c. Pork closed high 
er at $11 50a@11 60, cash; $11 62441165 for October; 
311 67441170 for November. Lard closed higher at 
$8 37,48 40, cash, and September; $8 40 for October; 
$8 2048 224 for November. Bulk meats firm; should 
ers at $5 75; short rib at 36 70; short clear at $7. 


Milwaukee, Sept. 11, 1883.—Flour dull. Wheat 
stronger at 97¢, cash and September; @&jc for October ; 
#101 for November. Corn higher; No 2 Sije. Oats 
higher; No 2 at 27jc; white at 20c. Rye higher; Nol 
atSse; No2at57c. Barley weaker; No 2at 62hc cash, 
and 64¢ for October. Provisions higher; mess pork at 
$11 60 for cash and October, $11 00 for January. Lard 

—prime steam at $8 25 for cash and October. Hogs 
higher; common to choice packing grades at $4 604 
5 10. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 11, 1883.—Pork steady at $13. 
| Lard firmer at $8 1548 20. Bulk meats firm; should 
ers at $550; clear rib at $650. Pacon firm; should 
ers at $675; clear rib at $7374; clear sides at $7 75 


Hogs steady; common and light at $4 254540; pack 
ing and butchers at $4 8045 40. 


Carefally Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12, 1883. 
Do. light, ewt.60 @. 70 
Cast Iron, cwt. 75 @. 80 
White rags, #@ h 3ha@. 5 
Colored do. ¥h lja@. 2 
Folded newsp’sh lh@. 1j 
Waste paper ¥ th ja. } 
Manilla rope¥ ®3 @. 3} 


Beeswax. 


Coal. 
Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, # 2000 ths— 


retail, . . .575 @ 600 |Softwoolragst 8 @. 8&4 
cargo, . . 500 @ 560 |Oldcarpets, &c.b6h@. 7) 
Coffee. Waste woolens,b §@ 1 


Petroleum. 


Mocha, ¥ & . .26 @. 264 
Juva, .+.++«+13 @. 2% |Crude .... .64¢ 7h 
Maracaibo, ..11 @. 15 [Refined ....8@ ai 
| Rio, «++ ee +7 @ ll do. cases ..10h@. 11} 
Cotton. do. high test.10 @. 12 
‘ ...¢|Naptha .... 9h@. 10 
Upland. Guif. sd 
Ordinary,. . + -7i@- 9% Produce. 
Middling, »» .10 @. Apples,#? bbl . 200 @ 550 
i eee c o AMG. dried, #b ..7@. 10 





alr, 
Fair, sliced, # bh . .8 @. 10 


evaporated, 13 @. 17 
Sheetings and Shirtings— | Butter, ¥ 
Heavyt4...34- 8h] Creameries Qu 
Medium 44. .64@. 7] prmVt.&N.Y.20 @. 24 
Drills, brown. -544@- ¥ fair to good .15 @ 
Print cloths . .3)@. 33 common e -12hkg@. 15 
l 
a 





Domestics. 


29 @. 27 


Cotton Flannels 8 @. 16 V este m...15 4 1s 
Prints, fancy . .6 @. 64 bakers’ .. .10 ¢ 13 
Fish Beans, # bushel 
' — Smalland ex2 15 @ 260 
Cod, ¥ qth— é cae Yellow eyes 300 @ 32% 
Georges x -525 @ 9 ~ Mediums 210 @ 230 
Dry Bank .375 @ 90 Red Kidneys3 25 @ 3 50 
Nova Scotia 475 4 50 | Cheese, ¥ th- 
N. Foundl’d.. @ ae prime factory 104@. 11} | 
Hake 0 « 0200 @ ee fair to good .Y¥s@. 10) | 





Haddock . +: farm dairy ..8 @. i0} 





Pollock .. skim .....56 7 
Mackerel Cranber’s, bbl 12 14 OF 
No. 1,¢ bbl17 00 @18 00 | bogs, # doz. .22 @. 24 


12 00 @13 00 
0 ald 00 | 


Onions, # bbl 2 00 
Potatoes 


No.2 « «« 


Now3 «ee. 


Alewives ..450@550/ whbush ...50 @. 60 
Salmon | Sweet, # bbI3 50 «a 400 
No. 1,# bb] 20 00 @21 00 | poultry, # bh. .16 @. 28 
Herring | Pickles, # bbl— 
Scaled, # box 29 @. 30 COATSE «ee oe 


medium 
Mine ««- a 
mixed..... «1300 
Vinegar, ¥ gal 10 @. 18 


Pickled, bbl 225 @ 290 


Flour and Meal. 


350 @ 375 


Western sup. 





Co 10n ext. 400 @ 450 “1 
Sanaunetn . 550 @ 800 Provisions. 
Patents .. .625 @ 7 00 | Beef, Mess— 
Roller Flour . 600 @ 650 West. mess 11 00 @12 00 
St. Louis. . .575 @ 600 West. ext. 1200 a13 0€ 
Ohio& Indiana a 62 Plate . . .13 00 @14 00 
Michigan . .5% @» 75 | Pork, prime vt 1 00 
Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ 42 Mess . + 00 + 5M 
Oat Meal . .525 @ 090 Clear .. 00 als 
475 Backs 17 00 al& 50 


Rye Flour . .42 @ 
Corn Meal . .280 @ 2 


Fruit caddies, # tb .10° 1 : 1] 


Hams, smoked 13 @. 14 

















Almonds. 15 @. 17 | Hogs, dressed . Oia. 
Citron ....15 8. 16 Salt—¥ hhd. 
Currants... -53@- 63) Turk’s Island 200 @ 210 
Dates? ...5 @- 11 Liverpool . .140 @ 150 
Pea Nuts ...11 @. 12} bag, fine . .150 @ 25¢ 
Figs,drums... @ ; Seed 
. oa.2 f = 
I a ne b x i a : 6 00 Corrected by Schlegel 4 
mons,¥ b« ) a 66 A 
Oranges,¥ box5 50 @ 650 | 4 : tiler. E 
Raisins, layer 190 @ 2 00 os r, - Wy 13 5 
Loose Muse 145 @ 1 55 Alsik stch bed Gs . 
Grain. Grass, #@ bush - 
Corn, # 56 ths— | Herds “a , 22 
Yellow ...67 @. 68 | Hungarian . 1 125 
No. 1 mixed 66 @. 67 Millet y 125 
No. 2 mixed. i ° Red Top,bag 450 
Ungraded .60 @2 63 | Foulmead’w200 @ 250 
Steamer ..63 @. 67 Lawn ...300 4 400 
Oats, New. . .35 @. 47 R.1I. Bent... @ 3 00 
Wheat... .100 @ 120 Ky. Blue ..+- @ 250 
res 7 FS Orchard . . «+ « 2 50 
Barley... . -8 @ 100 Buckwheat, bu. @ 25 
Shorts, # ton 17 00 419 00 | Barley, # bush @ 12% 
Fine Feed , , 2000 @21 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 125 
Middlings . . 2100 @2300 | Wheat, spring .« @ 290 
Cotton Seed Meal- Flax Seed...» @ 25 
Wowt .. +++ @175 Linseed, Am. 140 @ 1 St 
# ton. . .27 00 @sv 00 Calcutta, .195 @ 200 
» tb. Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 0 
ae eee ee Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
East.& North.10 00 @18 00 Spices. 
At City Scales—retail. rydas ‘2 A 
Country Hay— ( assia, vb... 71g. 
¥ ton. . .2000 @2300 |Cloves...+ +18 @ : 
Straw, 100 ths 100 @ 175 |Ginger «++ 9G 1 
: ‘ Mace . oe -&G 47 
Hides and Skins. Nutmegs ...58 @. 60 
Calcutta cow, ¥ th— Pepper ...-13@. 14 
Slaughter . .12 @. 1 BT Starch. 

Dead green .10 @. 104)... : , 
B Ageos dry .23 @. 234| Wheat, 4 bh . ay + é 
tion *.  Oshe *1Co BD ses ‘ 
Rio Grande 2148. 22 |VOrB, ¥ ot 3 4 
Western, dry .17 @. 173 Potato, # wh. . .5}4 5 

ik ak ke @. 10 Sugar. 
Goat skins. . .25 @- 60 | Cuba Muscovado 
Hioney- Fair to g’d ref 634 63 
Torth Prime refining - 4 6 
went ee a 18 a ”) Centrifugal .7454 7 
as ’ i ¥ tb 16 : oy | Retined, cube .. @- 
Strained, # b ge. 2 Powdered . « - 9 
Hops. Granulated é s 
1I881,,..5ee++ @ Coffee crush .6j@. 5 
1882,. 420+ +28 @. 30 Tallow. 
Leather. Rendered, ¥ h . 7)4 ss 
Sole, B. Ayres. 22 @. 25} Grease .+«++-G@.- ¢ 
Common @. 24 Teas. 
Gil « < « +40 Os. 0 tee a 
Upper, in rough oreo a on S 
. k 1 a. 271] Gunpowder,¥ 
— P _ - a9 | Imperial 45 
os 6 5 Sie ee PY ees «a0 05 @ a) 
Calf skins, ¥ th ’ ~ ee 4 35 
Rough 0 0 A G 8 ie ae : . - 25 
Finished . .60 @. & le ep rth ae ca 
French .120 @ 200 | 7oucnone a - 
: Oolong . «+ +15 @. 55 
Lime. Japan ...++-l6@. 34 


Tobacco. 
Coun. & Mass. Wrappers— 
4a 16 


Common . «} 


Rockland,# csk 95 @ 100 
Lumber. 





Pine, clear 500 a60 00 } » 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 «18 00 Medium... 18 @ 20 
Refuse . . 1300 41500 Fine...» .25 @. 3 

Shipping b’ds 17 00 @18 00 | Selections . .40 @. & 

Spruce— | Seconds ...1ll @. 
Nos. 1 & 2, 13.00 @13 50 | Fillers... .5)¢ 
Refuse . .900 @1100 | Havana seed 18 @. 25 

Hemlock boards— | Leaf—Choice .11 @. 1 3 
Nos.1 & 2. 1000 @12 00 | Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Refuse. . . 00 @10 00 Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 

Flooring boards Lugs ..+.-6@- 8 
Nos.1&2 3200 a3400 |Ilavana...-O@ 1 25 
Refuse .2000 @zz00 |Yara ... + .G2ya. «0 


Clapboards— } 


Wood and Bark. 
Extra pine 3000 @50 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord 












Sap do. , .3000 @45 00 | Bark,hemlock12 00 @14 00 
Spruce . .1800 @3000 | Wood, hard... @1000 
Shingles ...175 @ 55 a «c.cace. 2 OO 
Laths ....20 @:% Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Molasses. Burk se ee es GEO 
. . ‘ Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
New Orleans .30 @. 60 Soft , 1500 @ 575 
Barbadoes, . .37 @. 38 . 
Cienfuegos ..30@ 32 Wool. 
Porto Rico . 30 @. 50 |Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Picklock. . .40 @. 42 
: Haile. | ChoiceXX. .37 @. 38 
10d to 60d— , FineX ...36@. 37 
¥ 100s ... @310 Medium , . .30 @. 40 
Coarse ..« +4 a. 30 


oil. 28 a 

— a 5 se, |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 

Grade sperm” 96 @< aw | Extra and XX @. 38 
Do. whale, .53 @. 55 ne Regs = 6. 

Refined do. .63 @. 6 Medium .. . 38 @ 


Sperm, winter 120 @ 123 


-26@. 2B 


|} Common . 
| ther Western 








Do. bleached1 25 @ 1 27 - ~ en 
Lard, West. Ex 68 @. 70 | Fine and X 
Nos.1&2..60@. 623 Medium ee 3y 
Extra Boston 68 @. 70 |,, Common 4 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 | Pulledextra . ro 
Superfine . .25 @ 44 

Old Metal, Rags, Pa-| wo.1 ....15 @. 20 
per Stock, &c. Combing fleece 40 @. 43 
Old Copper, ¥ B12 @. 144] Fine delaine. . 30 @. 40 
Brass,#%.., 8 @. 10)|California . . .10 @. 30 
Lead, ¥ & -3h@. 44/Texas.....17 30 
Pewter, ¥ bh .6 @. 15 | Canada pulled. 30 @. % 
Zine, Wb. . .3@ 34 do. combing . 33 @. 5 

| Sc’p Iron, cwt. 100 @ 110 | Cape Good Hope26 @. 32 


REMARKS.—Fall trade has now fairly got started, 


and there is every prospect of a lively business in most 


lines during the next few weeks, though the less fa 
vorable reports as to the condition of the great agri- 


| cultural staples will doubtless operate, in some degree 


to restrict purchases. 


Anthracite coal is in good demand and prices are 
again advanced. There is no change to note in the 
coffee market, and prices for all grades are firmly held 
There has been rather more active speculation in cot 
ton, but the demand for spot lots continues moderate, 
There is a fair jobbing 
business in dry goods, thouch recent heavy forced 
sales have somewhat demoralized the market for 
woolens. Codfish are in steady and moderate demand, 
and the tone is easier; hake, haddock and pollock are 
selling in small lots at unchanged figures; mackerel 
continue very scarce and high; herring are unchanged 
and in fair request. The flour market continues dull 
and weak, and sales of large lots could not be made ex. 
cept at concessions from quotations ; advices from 
abroad do not indicate that large shipments will be 
called for, and the tendency o prices appears to be 
downward. The market for corn has been quiet and 
prices have declined, but there is a little firmer feeling 
today; oats are lower and dull: rye is quiet and quo 
tations of barley are entirely nominal; shorts, fine 
feed and middlings are in improved demand and high 
er. Hops are hardly quotable; old hops are about out 
of the market, and holders of new crop are waiting to 
see what will be the result when the season’s picking 
is over. The market for hides is weaker, and transac 
tions have been limited. Leather ivy unchanged and 
the market is quiet. Lumber is more active and prices 
are firm and in some instances higher. Molasses is 
in moderate demand at unchanged prices. Linseed 
oil has been in fair demand and prices are fully sus 
tained; lard oil is weak and a shade lower; petroleum 
more active but unchanged as to prices. The market 
for pork is unsettled and lower for all grades; lard is 
easier, and unsettled; hams are in steady demand and 
prices are firm, though not quotably higher; beef is 
steady and fuirly active. There is a firm feeling for 
sugars and an active demand though prices show no 
change, except that some grades of refined are a shade 
higher. There continues to be a fair demand for 


choice grades of Japan and Formosa teas, but lower 


grades are quiet. 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1883.—The market for 
beef cattle has not been specially active, but prices are 
firm, and quality considered, unchanged. We quote 
beeves at $546 50 for natives, $445 for Texas; bulls 
haic stronger. State grassers at $3@3 25; cows firm 
at $45@60 for milkers and springers. Calves—grassers 
and buttermilks slow at 3}@4c ¥ th; veals strong at 
6}@8c. Sheep and lambs active; lambs at $5 2547 00; 
sheep at $4 2545 25 ¥ ewt. 

Chic » Sept. 10, 1883.—Hogs—market steady; 
common a mixed packing at $5 40@5 50; heaty 
pedis shipping at $545 40; light at $5@5 60; 
skips #3 40@4. Cattle— scarce; exports at 86 05@ 
6 50; good to choice shipping steers at $5 40a@6; com- 
mon to medium at $445 25; ranges strong ; 
of 1336 ths at $6 65; Montanas 
breeds of 1065 ths at $4 35. Sh market stead 


; in- 
saan, © Mir at $2 7563 50; good at $425; ch 2 


ce at 


. 11.—H market 10@15 lower; common to 
mixed ing at $4 55@4 90; heavy packing and 
pping at noe oe ht at $4 9045 40; skips $3 50 
yh 4 e—shi y ix lower; exports at $6 00@ 
40; good to ice ing steers at $5 30G5 90; 
common to medium at 10; range strong; Wyo- 
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435; Americans at $4@5. Sheep—market 25@50¢ 
lower than last week; inferior to fair at $2 25a% 00; 
good at $4 25; choice at $4 50; Texans at $2 25@4. 


REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 

BY GEO. J. FOX. 

For the week including Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1883. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 





This week, . - 4,433 16,130 182 14,482 576 
Last week ... . 2,685 15,703 133 10,521 600 
One y’r ago, Sept 15,624 128 16,304 538 


13, 3,728 
- 222 


Horees, «2. « ° 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
























yomings | 
1500 ths at $5 10; half | 











Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . . 3,350 450| Eastern .... ® 715 
Lowell «+ 326 5 | Boston & Maine 
Bos. & Albany!,005 4,280 | On foot & boats 67 = 
Old Colony -_ — 
Potel eco everssccocece 6 sS08 6,19 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hoq 8. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
Maine— 
C.0. Howe. . «see 18 40 ) 
J. H. Fogg... + +e 12 
F.H. Coolidge & Son, . 12 3 19 
Libby & Son .....- 5 106 1 
W. C. Fisher. ? 
J. A. Bemereom . 22 ee 21 
New Hampshire— 
Aldrich & Johnson... 7 ‘ 10 
J.C. Marshall ...--s 2 M4 5 
I. B. Sargent. ..«- ; 65 
N. BE. Wink «ee eee 6 . 
M. Pike .ecsceces 7 12 
Breck & Wood. ...-. 19 40 18 0 
Dow & Moulton ..+-. ” 12 44 7 
E. F. Adden ...- ° 1s 1h 
0. F. Bothell s 200 14 
H. A. Wilcox 130 
G. Heath . 17 
J.O.Sanborm. «e+. 71 120 = 
Baker & Martin .«..-. 1 12 : 14 
Vermont— 
J.B. Remick. . «4. , 7 
A.J. Piper... «ee I4 5 16s i 
M. ’. Whalen 2a i 78 
W.G. Townsend. ... 10 6 
Sargent & Turner... > It 
G. H.Sprigg .. +++. 11 41 2 
Tinker & Kenfield ... 1 21 52 7 
S. M. Flint. +. e+e 
F. 8. Kimball . ore 4 Iv LU 0 
N.K. Campbell .... i $10 H 
J. Commors8. «+ sees 7) 40 
H. Ingerson ... 12 ; SOM 
N. Stocker .. e+e ee ) 210 
W. Ricker «2s eee » 
J.H. Thomas .e-ee-s 17 17 
Farrar & Coombs ..- 0 4 121 
M.G. Flanders. . . ] ‘ ‘ 
Martin & Squier. . ; ) ”) 
G. B. Evans «+ «+ + l ”) 
J.Carroll. . «+e. ° ( 7 0 
L. T. Mallory. «++ «-s 7 ; 224 ( 
H.N.Jemney . «+s , s i 
S. A. Cleaveland.... iy 
| ¢ H. Kidder ( } 
| Hall & Seaver ‘ 
F. Fairbanks. ... «+ S 
J. Counter. «++. oe 
R. E. French & Son .. 4 
Cc. P. Burke ° ° 
|} H.D. Bryant. ..e-. 1 4 
| W.J. Flagg. . 1 
H.F. Gilbert. . 
A. B. Edwards. .... ’ 4 
| R. G. Kimball eeee 
| M. Gilfillan & Co. ... ” 11 
| S.H. Eldred... 2 
A. Worthen ...... 5 
b. S. Hastings . eee 10 25 " 
| Massachusetts— 
ly S.Henry «+ +e. i i] 
| J.D. Hosmer i 
| J. Dimor 
| scattering eee. 
| New York— 
. (4 
15 " 
Western— 
Stetson & Farrell. « « « 0 
G. A. Sawyers «+ eo « ts 
J.B.Thomas. . +. «+. 240 
| Hathaway & Jackson. 4 
A. N. Monroe eee sine 
Hollis & Co. . ws eo « i 
C. Leavitt, Jr «cece 
Fitch & Eames ee 
Canada— 
| F.c. D ha «eee 
| Hastings & Mor 
| Geo. Mooney, «.- H 
| FOREIGN TRADI l ite Liverpo ‘ es 
State ttle la eet at l ‘ 
firm: e marke is attracted the expor f 
‘ th near! OOO ta tiled 
in iree more steamers reported to sail later in th 
| week teame Missouri for Liverpo« ‘ it 03 
( t l iby J. A. Hathaway, 271 head by C.M 
J. Black, 100 cattle yA.l 
r. Bonner, 60h iby DM 
sian with 524 « for Glas 
Hathaway, 174 « e | J 
E. Goodfellow, 100 cattle bs 
teamer Istrian with 546 cattl 
by J. McShane, 150 catt 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $8 25 @ 875 Second qual. . $525 4625 
| Fair to good675 @ 8 00 | Third quality. 425 @475 
| Few pairs premium bullocks ..... .8 ay Of 
Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1883 
Receipts 3788 head of cattle—decidedly the larges 
| this season rhe make up of the cattle at the West 
ern yards was good, with a sprinkling of slim lots 
| that resembled very much the long-horned, slim Texas 
steers. Country dealers could not boast very much of 
fine, fleshy steers; such were the exceptior J. M 
| Farland was at the yards desirous of buying ir load 
of fine, well-fatted country steers, but did not tind what 
| he wanted; the market shows no decline in price 
train of fifty odd car loads of country ‘ ock on th 
Lowell Railroad were, as the dealers aftir inneces 
| sarily detained within about three miles of the market, 
| causing great shrinkage to the cattle, they being held 
some four hours rhe supply of intry cattle is grad 


ually in 
| SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET 


reasing. 








| Sales of 28 Western steers, ay gel 
| steers of ver, cho juality, the weig 
| &7.20; 17 steers, av 1640 ths at 36 t 
by Hathaway & Jackson, 5 5-yr-old ¢ t 
averaged 1500 ths, fed by Nelson Morris 
doph; they were well fatted and were s« 
| Hathaway for export at a fancy price ) 
| Sales of 1 pair ‘ I steers by J. Dimon 
ft 6 in, to dress 1900 ths at $v 
} WESTERN CATTLE. 
| 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... . $662,a675 Light to fair @ > 
| Good to prime 6 25 4650 SMccvneccse 2 t 87 
A few lots of premium steers cost. «+ + a7 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 11 and 12 
ISS3 The supply is this week light in all kinds of 
ive stock over the Boston & Albany KR. R fhe trains 
not only light, but very much behind time; many that 
isually buy at these yards, after waiting a reasonabl 
time, went to Watertown for their supp rs 
eem to think that this is hardly the way railro 
ness should be done, if they want to secure th d 
will and patronage of the live stock interest Fror 


what we could gather, in the short time allowed at ‘ 
yards, prices remain unchanged from last week 
SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. 
Fifty-five head were estimated for sale at 5 
live, weighing from 1025 41500 ths, by Farrell & ste 
on 
Ninety-five head were estimated for sale at Shab6°%e, 
weighing from 100041400 tbs by ©. Leavitt, Jr 
| Fitty three head at d4aée, to weigh 105041160 tl 
| Fitch & Eames 
} MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
| AT WATERTOWN. 
| Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen # pair from 
| $75.4100 to 31104175; mileh cows and calves from $25 











to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $185 to 830; year 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $18 to $35; three-years 
old $25 to $45. Veal calves 3}a7}c # b. Fancy milch 
$50 050 

Nearly 100 cattle ov astern Kh. R., but 70 head 
only from Maine. Se of 1 pr working oxen, girth 
ing Oft Sin, weighing hs, at £130, by J. H. Fogg 
sales of 1 pr three-year-old steers, gth 5 ft 6 in, weigh 
ing 1000 ths, at #00, by J. Dimon. 

Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday 

A. N. Monroe 11 cars of cattle Farrell & Steteon 1 
car of cattle. Hollis & Co., lear of sheep. The mar 
ket for milch cows was dull, and working oxen in 
moderate demand. Sales of 16 cattle av 1525 ths at 7? 
17 do av 1200 ths at 6c; 25 do av 1000 ths at #5 60; 17 do 
av 1235 the at 85 60; 5doav 13565 ths at 7« 17 do ay 
1370 ths at Gjc, by A. N. Monroe Sales of 15 steer 
1100 ths at $5 80; 12 do av 1000 tha at $555; 7 do 








1050 tbs $5 65, 1 ch & Lames. Sale f a 

av 1325 ths at 6h« 10 do av 1214 ths at #610; 10 do a 
1055 ths at 25 90; 4 do av 1200 Ibs at 5jc, by ©. Leavi 
Jr. Sales of 3 milch cows at #40445. Sales of new 
milch cows 850 each; 1 pr working 6 ft 9 in, 2800 ths a 
$150; 1 pr steers 6 ft 6 in, 2500 ths at $125. Sales of 2 


new milch cows at $62 50 each. 

New Miicu Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—The supply 
of milch cows was last week too heavy forthe demand 
and this week the trade does not improve; prices from 


#20a80 per head; sale of 1 new milch cow at $52 vd 


| H. Fogg 


VEAL CALVES.—An active demand for all arrivals, 


according to quality; range 3) 47\c live weight 

Live POULTRY.—Strong 5 tons on sale; the prices 
of last week held, 134@15c per th; lower rates expected 
next week. 

FAT HoGsS AND STORE P1Gs.—Hoga rule steady 
at Shade live, delivered at slaughter houses Store 
pigs, Is2 head; sales of 2 at $275 each, weight 35 ths 


Sales of 4, av 20 tbs at $2 50 each. 
NORTHERN SHEEP. 
Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2ja@5\c ¥ B, or 
27545 50 # head. Spring Lambs, 5a6ic ¥ b. 
The supply has not varied materially from last week 


what gives the market a different look is the light run 
of Western, and an abundant run of Northern, inclad 

ing 2429 head from Northern New York We figure 
from the North full 10,000 head. Prices rule strong 
lower than a week ago; even the flocks bought by 
butchers, before the arrival at the yards, were at a 
decline of jc # th. Common grades were in light re 

quest. We anticipate a large supply some week in 


September from the North. (ne of the best flocks on 
sale was sold by A. J. Piper, of 165 lambs, that aver 
aged 77) ths, good weight, we call them; the owner 
supposed that he should obtain 6jc easy for such lambs, 
but 6jc was his best bid. Sales of lambs generally from 
5a6\c ¥ th, and 54c bought nice old sheep this week. 





GENERAL REMARKS Considerable irregularity 
was manifest this A. \., in the arrival of the cattle 
trains. One long Western train that was due carly in 


the morning, did not put in an appearance until noon 
and one of the Northern trains lay at the brick yards 
four hours, in the midst of the storm and the wrath of 
tae owners of the stock. This has been a week, that 
sheep dealers were not prepared for a downfall in pri 
ces. It was hardly to be expected that there would be 
some 10,000 head of country, New England and New 
York, sheep, but two weeks of especially good markets, 
was too much for the poor drovers to res. easy over 
but each one in his endeavor to secure a ke # th ad 
vance on as many sheep as possible, overdid the mar 
ket and hastened a decline of jc ¥%. A very heavy 
supply of cattle yarded for the benefit of exporters 
and butchers. The exporters want the “lion's share,” 
but buchers were well provided for and steady prices 
maintained. Milch cows in moderate demand: veal 
calves firm at quotations; country hogs have declined 
to 64c # th, and live poultry rule steady at lsa@léc ¥ bh. 








BUsTON WOOL MARKET. 
Boston, September 10, 1883. 

Another active week in the wool trade, the sales 
amounting to 2,807,400 pounds of all kinds. In fact, 
we have seldom had a more steady and uniform mar 
ket than since early in July, the wool taken by manufac. 
tures the past nine weeks, amounting to 28,000,000 
pounds, or an —- of upwards of 3,000,000 pounds 
per week. Prices during that time have also been 
quite uniform, and there is no prospect of any immedi- 


| ate change. 


While the demand has been so good for upwards of 
two months, our receipts have also been quite liberal, 
and we have still a splendid assortment to select from. 


| The demand still runs largely on fine fleeces, and our 


stock of really choice XX wools, is, no doubt, smaller, 
so far as our market is concerned, than for many 
years. Texas wool continues to go off freely, and sup- 

ies of this description have been considerably re. 

uced. 

Territory wools have been sought after, and are 
meeting with more favor m manufacturers every 
rear; and unwashed Western fleeces have also been 
n good demand. There is also a fair inquiry for the 
best Northern California wool, but the low and defec- 
tive wools from that State meet with but little favor, 
either here or San Francisco. Upwards of one half the 


mings of 1060 ths at $4 20@4 60; grass Texans at $3 75 | sales of the week have been unwashed wools, although 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine ..... 70 471 | Rhode Island and _ 
New Hampshire 266 1,216 Connecticut . — - 
Vermont - - 250 4,713) Western. . . 4,100 5,457 | 
Massachusetts . 109 92} Canada.... — 1,761 
New York... 0 2,429 —_ 
Total .c. ese eer eve ee ee « 405s 16,139 





1883, 


the scarcity of water bas turned the attention of some 
manufacturers to scoured wool, for the time being 
The advices from interior markets report a quiet 
state of affairs. Some wool is selling in Ohio at 324 
Se, and the most desirable lots are held at the latter 
rate, but current rates here will not warrant such a 
price. In Michigan there is very little wool offering, 
and nothing of any consequence has been done, and at 


San Francisco business is at a stand etill, but most of 
the wool in that market is yery undesirable 
The foreign advices indicate an easier tone to mary 

kets abroad, and it is expected that the next cli { 
Australia will siart off on a lower basis The London 
sales continue to progress without any excitemen 
and we do not learn of any purchases for this side, as 
there are few lots offering suited to our wants The 
demand for foreign here has been quite limited outside 
of carpet wools, for which there appears to be rather 


more inquiry 


Sales and price s for the past week have been as fol 


lows 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The «ales iy , 
50,000 the Ohio X and NX, at 37) 43904e; 15,000 the Ps 
| sylvania and Western Virginia, \X and above, at 4 
25,000 the Ohio XX at Ore 4,000 thea XX and t 
Sc; 35,000 he X and XX at a3 0,000 the X ” 


14,000 the X and above at 354 %%c; 4300 he No 
and 15,700 ths No 1 at 3c per t 
Michigan Fleeces—The sales include 34,000 the X 


te; 16,000 the X at S4)c; 42,000 hs X at 44 i “ 
| he No 1 at She per 
New Hampshire and other Fleeces The sale 





























clude 15,000 ths X at 33}c, and 77,000 ths, various grace 
of fleece, from 28 4@42c per tb. 
Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The « 
10,000 the choice mbing pil d, ut 45 i 
No 1 combing at 46 0 Ibs combing at 4 
Ibs fine delaine at 44x 8,000 the delaine 
12,000 ths a 4 i’ ania and W 
ginia delai: M n e de 
, bi : the 
\ i ea ) 
l ) wast ml 
! private 
The sales is 
7¢ i t 24h ave 10,0" 
ths at | © pe 
rerritory Wool—The sales in 
na at 06,000 Tha Le i 
at ‘ 00) at 20¢ 
, ol i 1 | 
64 @ se 0 tbs Kansa 
ale te 
al I i 
at 00 ths a 
N Sc: 400K 
, r 1 
A Ww ‘ oe 
‘ in 
it ZS 4H : 
ze per il 
(reorgia, Oregon and India Wo rhe sales 
clude 3000 ths Indi a at , al 1,000 the Ge 
and 48,0) Oreg ni et ns 
California W Ihe : ( 
at 27¢ ‘an 1 ~« “ | we he 
} OW private terme 
*ulled Wool—The « le 41,000 ff per a 
#2c; 35,000 ths at e;¢ wow ‘at Oc" rn 
A super at iSc; > On supe at ooo A 
500 ths at 30c, and 00 Ibs California on pri ‘ 
term 
Scoured Wool—The « nelude the a 
i ( to ,. 
4 rT ' " 
150c, and 4 i 
a is lub Wa ude 
Is at 47 
m privat 1 ea 
OU Ibs s ” 
buck lt r 
ig i ™ i ™ 
wa 
pe 
i les i ud 0 ths ‘ 
and, H I ’ " M 
bean carpet on private terms Shipping List 
FISH MARKET. 
Gloucester, Se; » 188 The n ke 
ve steudy, wit! lew ish prices 
mackerel feet con eat oe ‘ poor s 
very few mackerel being « ed j 
Sept 
4 ar 1 
a l 
vitis) ‘ 
ith t 
re con \ 
n ‘ | 
i Ww i] 
at G g 
c fist t * } yg i 4 ren 
Grand a We I k : 
‘ : 1 ae} > ies ' 
We qu cusk #4 k $237 i 
lock $2 : ked hal 
2 per tt I i } iLable ¢ 
Grand Bank ( sad sled 
ring 2S8c per a: 2 moked alewi 
" per Ww; ‘ = j t ruaste r 
ng ¢ . split I 
rador do 86 5 84 OOa4 ; 
pickled = k # 
> vf g ! \ ti ‘ 
fins # wiv M Sul 
pick , ' : I s 
rence, $ / 
Sina I 
of insy ri ut? \ : 
f N 1 
Ce aes rr | 3 “ttay 
Financial Htlatters, 
SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICEs. 
W i AY,* sa 
U. 8. I f 
* 4h , 
~ 2 ° 
Di ( ! 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R . 
KR. kK 
K.R e ‘ 
Union Paci K. ° ! 
Be n Wa ow 
Boston Land ¢ 
Be n Lig ® 
Bell Teley e@ 
Atch., Topeka & S Fe RR n4 
pein @ aeeeer mB sce ve evecsceeene 5 
boston & I ell R. KR ° 
‘ n&M K.R ‘ ( 
boston & Pr ce RB. RK ’ t 
Cheshire R. R. pref. ... . eee ee eevee G1 
Coneord R. BR eee 14 
Connecticut River R.R.....2.e6cccceess IG 
Eastern R. R ee eee eseecereceene 
Fitchburg K. KR oeceesesoeoevnvees IB 
Manchester & Luwrence R. | 
Maine Central RL R 
Mass : 
Nas} 14 
New Y« 
Nort! 
Norwic! 
Og R 
Old ¢ - s 
Portlai RK 
Rutland, R. R. pref 
Union Pacific R. R. . . . 
Vermont & Canada R.R........ 
Vermont & Massachusetts R.R.. 2. . 
Worcester & Nashua R. R. . 











FLOOD 's 


SRSAPARILLA 








nthe publ is 
i yp ve I I ‘ od 
to l ‘ eon ¢ a ol 
f t i] 
t as Vel y } j 
i 11sa] 
Ci i \ I 4, 1879, 
rs. C. LH l Mass 
aay f I sick 
i swell t than 
} Lin el n 
S ] cou dit 
we i | ke 
i ptor } ] 
hia und 1 \ foot me and 
re I a t step o1 1 run 
so as to wet bandage wm how 
Int 1 n Mr. W. F. Hood ‘of firm 
ora L&S ts, of thi V 
hand ttle of Hoop'’s SARSAPARII 
LA it me to tal i Idids ind | 
1 t I itaken bottle If 1 that 
i . our 1] ee taken 
{ | ! Af } had taken thr 
j , l ito lea me, and 
1) be r every d 
that ‘ ri will ! lan 
] no sore , ad it ha 
heal ul es not run at Loy 
n ry t sa I writ 
t { H ] ] nk it deserves 
the « es] i those 
wl hur 
‘ I 1 ly 
JOSTATL PITKIN 
P.S. Ev ive a that 
T never ] hout 
havin t runt 
thank God 1} be 
Noother Sar pa ng 
effect 1 n the appetit No « er prepa 
rat tones and strengthens 1 digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA 
Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1, HOOD & CO, 
Apothecaries, Low lass 
The only known specific for Epi p Fite. “\ 
Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness. Nerv 
Weakness it instantly relieves and cures. Cleanses 
blood and quickens sluggish circulation, Neutra. 


lizes germs of disease and saves sickness, Cures 


[A SKEPTIC SAID) 


Eliminates 
rmanently and 








rn blood sorea, 
Boils, Carbuncies and Scalds. gRr"lP« 
promptly cures paralysis. Yes, it isa charming and 
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For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 
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tracts, Its power is wonderful in curing diseases where 
other plasters simply relieve. Crick in the Back and 
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Kidney Troubles, Rheumatism, Nouralgia, Sore Chest, 
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t@ For constipation, loss of appetite and diseases of the 
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ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. Middlesex, .... . .Concord, .... «Sept. 25-27 I ’ : : | lid. } ld, H Bitt will Ibs. each. This fertilizer gives a vigorous growth with | Sh > 4 Le 
“e < ete 17 cae a ne aons o% ¢ ee a pe - pic. xr.:, | Cattle plague continues its ravages with unabated ve invalids of the wor op Bitters ~ Shafting. Pulleys, &c. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, . .. . « . Sept. 25, 26 | cording to the annual circular of | hillip Neis fury. O Hi le | i - strong roots and ensures a “better catch” than stable 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . . . Sept. 18, 19 ip f ; z ur ver @ million cattle have fallen victims of | make you well and to re joice. manure. It is also as lasting, provided the same value | _ Every Press carries the legal right to use the Clark 
_ 7" * MEIDETY, « + oe 0 0 Millbury, ... . «Oct. 27,28 & Co., was, in 1882, in round numbers, 25,- _ plag gue within the past four years in European ; “ok is applied. When using stable manure it works well to Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths 
4 } l H ll Oakham Farm. Club, . Oakham, .....Sept. 18 | A rie een ona oy, | ussia alone. ». It shall cure all the people and put sick- apply a bag of this fertilizer harrowed in onthe surface. | _ It is true economy to make the labor of two men do 
Hencera J nte u ener, A pe tee oF hy oe gana eee aoe 19-81 | 000 bales, of which 20,/86 bales were ex- | Quarantine has been abolished on the Suez canel, 1 suffering under ; > It he Ips the grass in the first stages of growth. | - ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 
es tutland Farm. Club, . Rutland, + » « Sep 26 | norted. leaving o ‘ r i 7 se | and traffic has been resumed the same as before th ness and sullering der toot. : ar superior results are obtained. 
Southboro, ... .. .Southboro, ... . Sept. az | I 1 * me : 9 are a ae age se cholera epidemic. , re 2 Be ¢] ¢ afraid whe ur family is Winter Rye.--For one acre, 2 Bags. This has | Full particulars will be furnished by addressing 
PERSONAL. Shrewsbury Farmers’ 4,214 bales, whereof there are yet in first Hicks Pach ith 5 : . = pe thou not qjrare when yo : Abe proved an excellent fertilizer for the rye crop, espe- | . 
: ME tx ; - ‘ ’ , d 8 Pacha, with 5000 troops has begun a cam- : . 3 ; - : : | 
lhe statue of ex-President Zachary Tay lor | on apres pala ai ee ae * Sept oe | hands 1150 bales paign against the False Prophet, in the Soudan, and | sick, or you have Bright’s disease or Liver cially on light soil. “ “ atop po hageny en es Boston, 
i atu I 4aCue ‘ os se 7 oe ‘ y oe oon + ive 5S. ae “ - | sae) ee . = Sian ae 
; ‘ P. iy 4 gh ees ‘ an ' oe sé . ¢ “ fighting is expected to occur by the last of this 2 o aad Bot ee . seal = s » | 13t2 veneral Agent for the New England States. 
at Louisville, Ky., will be unveiled on Sept. me ter Fm. Club, see Oe speck Sent. | The general estimate of the incoming crop | a oy — ca sf ae of this | Complaint, for Hop Bitters will eure you. Bowker’s Dissolved Bone, aoaeeeiseten ——— a 
bs aanaenroeng reas roe eevee _ bt = - on the Pacific slope is 35,000 bales. No dis- | cheers — ong ae eg _ oom t. Both low and high, rich and poor know WITH POTASH. 
‘ . “ Z i ’ § »- th, . ’ e wa . : we . ° 4] a aica avs 1e ot de has n e . ege ae 
Canada has a cheese king in the person of | Worcester, Northwest, Athol, « «+ « trict in California last year yielded less than raised at Jeremie and Jacmel by insurgents — the value of Hop Bitters for bilious, nervous | Every farmer knows that bone is a good fertilizer, 
4 Worcester, West, Barre, seers | . ‘ ° tr = a ae a Py ape ‘ and in usingit he is only returning that which has 
Mr. D. M. McPherson of Lancaster, Ont., | Westboro Ag’l Soc’y,. Westboro, » » « - | 1600 pounds to the acre; while on the right — ports appe eth be entre ly in the hands of the | and Rheumatic complaints. | cot eee visuals removed by crops, which in turn have 
revolutionists, and open to receive supplies for the , Z th H Bitters iJ | been consumed by animals. Many, however, have 
5. Cleanse me with op sitters anc | failed with pure bone, not because it is not plant-food 


itories, capable of turning out from 22,000 
,000 boxes per month. 

Reports from West Point state that Alex- 
r, the recently appointed colored cadet, is 


eated by his classmates in a friendly manner. 


il 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington, ... . . West Kingston, . . Sept. iS-20 | 
Woonsocket, .. . . . Woonsocket, .. . Sept. 18-20 


CONNECTICUT. 
+ « e « Chester, 


ee « + « Sept. 26 
oc ¢ oCMtOm, «co 0 0 oO 3 
- Danbury, .. . « « Oct. 1-6 
- Cherry Park, . . . Sept. 25, 26 


Chester, «+. 
Clinton, ... 
Danbury, . 
Farmington Valley, 











Ile joins in their sports and studies as one of | Guilford, ..... . Guilford, .....8ept. 25 
; , : + ae ss | Killingworth,... . . Killingworth, ..Sept. 27 
em, and has suffered none of the indignities | yiforg and Cranes, * Milford, ae ao 18, 19 | 
eaned 0 is » ‘edecessors. Asa | New London Co., - Norwich, .... . Sept. 7 
heaped upon his colored predecessors New Milford, . .’. . . New Milford, . . . Sept. 
student he gives satisfaction to his instructors. | Simsbury, ... .. .Simsbury,. .. . . Oct. ‘8, 4 
. 4 l | Southington, ..., .Southington, .. * Oct. 9-11 
| he llon. Hugh J. Ilastings, a veteran pe - | Tolland Co., East, . Stafford Springs, . Oct. 10, 11 
q 1 for » past fiftee re adi Unio. (Monroe, &c.,). Huntington, .. . Sept. 19-21 
itician, and for the past fifteen years editor =." tn .. a oe 
of the New York Commercial Advertiser, in | We-tbrook,. ... . . Westbrook, . .. . Oct. 10 
- pra AP : “ Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, . . . . Oct. 2-4 
which position he succeeded the late Thurlow | Windham Co., ... . Brooklyn, ... .Sept. 18-20 
, . Woodstock, .... . Woodstock,.. . .Sept. 25-27 
Weed, died very suddenly of pneumonia, on | paeneatoces — P . 
Wednesday of this week. He was about 65 | wi 


years old, and a being 


brought to this country by his parents when a 


native of Ireland, 
For more than forty years he has been 
New York politics, and his 
the known, 


child. 
prominent in 
least widely 


name has been not 
among the great editors of New York. 
CROP REPORTS. 
Corn Seriously Damaged by Drought and 


Frost—The Falling in Wheat. 

Septe mber returns to the department of ag- 
riculture indicate a lower condition of corn 
than in August in every section of the coun- 
The only 


Kansas 


try, and in nearly every state. 
gains in the West are in 
Nebraska, where slight improvement is 
indicated; Minnesota stands as in August. 
Arkansas makes a gain of one point and 


Alabama remain as in August, 


Missouri, 


and 


Georgia and 
but all the other cotton states show a heavy 
decline. 
for each of the middle states. 
plus states show changes as follows: Ohio, a 
68 to 60; 


The corn sur- 


reduction from 89 to 82; Michigan, 


45 to 85; Illinois, 86 to 82; Lowa, 
The increase in Missouri is from 835 


101; 


Indiana, 
Ss» to SO. 
uD to 


to 84; Kansas, 


average 


The figures are also much reduced | 


Nebraska, 84 to | 


Our Western people are liable to be laid low, by 
malarial fever, when breaking up new lands. The 
folks in the East are also complaining of fevers, 
chills and agues, arising from decaying vegetable 
matter and imperfect drainage. For either East or 
West the best remedy is Ayer’s Ague Cure. 


A Nepraska thief devotes his time entirely to 

the larceny of hogs, and with great success. He 
goes forth at night armed with a bottle of chloro- 
form and along stick, to which a sponge is fastened. 
The porcine victim is lulled to rest by the anws- 
thetic, and then borne silently away. The other 
night one of the slumbering hogs rolled out of the 
thiet’s wagon. A kind hearted farmer who came 
along the road assisted the thief to load up again, 
amid profuse thanks. When the farmer reached 
home he discovered that the pig was from his own 
sty. 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator with 
great results, had Heart Disease fur 9 years, so bad 
could not lie down.”—John McGuff, Pike Station. 
O. The Heart Regulator cures all forms of Heart 
Disease, nervousness and sleeplessness. 


“T am using 


A RECENT police return states that there are not 
less than 200,000 ‘‘yagabonds” strolling through 
Germany and begging tor alms. They are chiefly 
men in their prime or young people in full vigor, 
who are too lazy to work. Besides being a general 
plague to the country, especially to the peasantry, 
they are aceused of spreading socialistic opinions, 
and vigorous efiorts are being made to suppress the 
nuisance. 

VeGerTINe is nourishing and strengthening ; puri- 
fies the blood; regulates the bowels; quiets the 
nervous system ; acts directly upon the secretions, 
and arouses the whole system to action. 


Tue Brtish are rapidly extending a network of 
railways over India. About $30,000,000 will be 


insurrection. 


87. The decline in New York is from 90 to 
i oo he de cline 1 “ight ie spent this year in the construction of new roads. | 
77, and in Pennsylvania from 99 to 89. The | They are useful not only for promoting the welfare | 
general of condition on the Ist of | of the people, but would be very handy in case of | 
} 


September was 84, a decrease of five points 
during the last month. The cause of this re- | 
iction, so nearly universal, is drought, which 
eported from every state of the Atlantic | 
coast, the gulf coast and the Ohio valley, and 
beyond the Mississippi to the crest of the di- 

vide between that river and the Missouri. 
Between the Obio river and the lakes the dis- | 
tribution of rain has been unequal, in a few | 
places in excess, while deficiency is generally 
reported. The crop is nearly everywhere | 
late, requiring one to two weeks longer sea- 
son than usual to mature. Where Kansas and 
Missiouri seed was planted in more northern 
territory, the crop is still later, causing much 
to ripening, while planting 
with 


l 


apprehension as 
was late, and the early season too wet, 
drought following. The average temperature 
of the summer has been low, making a full 
yield an impossibility. Telegraphic commu- 
nication with state agents shows that the re- 
cent frosts have damaged corn north of the 


| 
| over at Lewanpo’s 44 RENCH 





10th parellel. The Ohio agent places the in- 
jury in that state at 20 per cent. The Indiana 
agents estimate the loss at 10 to 20 in the 
northern section and 5 per cent. in the middle 
belt. The loss is heavy in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. There is also some injury in New 
York and Pennsylvania. While the 
cannot yet be clearly determined, it is certain 
that frosts have already reduced the general 
average below 80, though much of the heav- 
iest corn of the West is beyond serious injury. 
The ‘condition of wheat when harvested,” as 
reported in these returns, averages 83, which 
indicates a product 17 per cent. less than the 
last year, or a loss of 86,000,000 


damage 


yield of 
bushels. 
The crop of oats will be large, the general 
average being 99. 
The promise for potatoes is good, repre- 
sented by 95, three points higher than the re- 
ported average of September, 1882. 





¥RIGHT—SIGHT—NIGHT. 
° 1 saw a vision in the night 
Which chilled my blood almost; 
And scared me into dreadful fits— 
An awful, horrid ghost! 


With turtle’s head and lobster’s claws, 
Ghost made it plain to see, 

I’d eaten rather late at night 
More than was good!for me. 


There came a sound like angel’s voice, 
Clear as a silver bell; 

It said, take “Perry Davis's 
PAIN KILLER,—and be well.” 





Tur La Dow Jornrep Disk Harrow has again 
received a flattering and well deserved testimonial 
to its eminent merits, in the shape of a silver medal 
awarded at the New England Fair in Manchester 
last week. It is for sale in this city by the New 
England agents, Messrs T. B. Everett & Co., who, 
we may say in passing, “took the cake” from all 
other exhibitors in their line at Manchester, receiy- 
ing the first prize of $50 for the best co'lection of 
agricultural implements. 


NEURALGIA AND Stick HeEApAcue.—In Aurora, 
Ill., lives Mrs. Wm. Henson. She says: “Sama- 
ritan Nervine cured me of neuralgia, vertigo and 
sick headache.” 

TueEreE are said to be about 60,000 drummers or 
commercial travelers in this country, including 
men who run round selling on commission. Some 
of them get as high as $10,000 a year and expenses, 
quite a number get as high as from $3000 to $5000 


| a year, and the average salary is about $1500 and 


expenses, the latter averaging $6 a day. 

Express charges paid one way on bills “ ¥ and 
Dyxr Hovss, 17 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, U.S. A. 

Tuk cholera scare in London has made that city 
cleaner than it ever was before. Disinfectants have 
been distributed free of charge, and health officers 
have penetrated neighborhoods and houses where 
they never dared tread before. 

A MAN suffering from debility and loss of appe- 
tite, took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, gained 
ten pounds and got well. 

Some sections of Eastern Mexico are overrun by 
locusts. At San Luis Potosi they occupy a perfect 
parallelogram seven leagues long by two leagues 
wide, in a solid rank, and are traveling northward 
leaving no verdure behind them. 

AnoTHEeR Waltham citizen, Mr. E. P. Morry, 
with H. J. Johnson, druggist, says : “Ellis? Spavin 
Cure cured my horse of weak knees and stocked 
legs.” 

A “socrety” lady at Richfield Springs was 
caught trying to steal pillow cases and towels from 

he hotel. The proprietor decided to let her go. 





AMERICAN CATTLE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Mr. J. H. Sanders writes to the Chicago 
Tribune: Please allow me space to correct a 
few errors which I notice in the published re- 
port of an interview with me by a Tribune re- 
porter in yesterday’s paper, touching my re- 
cent mission to Europe on our cattle trade 
with Great Britain. I did not say, as report- 
ed, that ‘‘the reaction amounted to a general 
expression of opinion that cattle might be 
freely admitted from the United States to 
Great Britain without danger ;” neither did I 
say that ‘‘the alleged cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease from this country consisted solely of 
cases where English cattle had been returned 
without admission to our ports because of 
some of their number being diseased.” I did 
not say, as reported, that i was ‘‘satisfied 
that all restrictions will be removed at an 
early date,” nor did I make the disparaging 
reference to Mr. Lowell's aid in the matter, 
which is attributed to me; and I did not tell 
him or any one else that I had ‘‘refused to be 
interviewed by the reporters at New York and 
Washington.” I did say, however, that the 
impression was rapidly gaining ground that 
we should be in such a condition that cattle 
trom all parts of the United States might safc- 
ly be admitted to British ports and taken ir- 
land without danger from infectious or con- 
tagious diseases, and that this feeling was 
based upon a knowledge of the steps that had 
already been taken by our government to pre- 


| added this year 2392 acres, making a total for 


| Washington territory produced 22-0 pounds 
| to the acre. 


| crop 
| lings, crop 1882, 


| Moore’s Early, 


to district, the yield was high as 3300 pounds 
to the acre. The acreage of California alone 
in 1882, was 1783 acres, to which have been 
Oregon last year 


that State of 4175 acres. 


yielded on the average 1600 pounds, while 


We 
of acreage in the two last named sections, 
but believe it to be very large. If California 
has now, as is stated, an area of 417) acres, 
viz., 1600 | 


can not give the increase | 


and averages their lowest figures, 
pounds to an acre, that State alone this year 
will produce 37,111 bales of 180 pounds to | 
the bale. It is therefore apparent that the 
estimate there of 35,000 bales is much 
too low for the whole Pacific slope. 

Mr. Wells’ quotations are: New Yorks, | 
1883, 30 year- 


made 


to 52 cents per pound ; 
28 to 32 cents oak pound, 


Tue Eartiest Grare.—tThe first native grape 
that we found in Boston market this 


which appeared on Monday, the 3d 


season, Was 
fully ripened, and perfect in looks and flavor. 
A visit to the vinevard of Capt. J. B. Moore, at 
Concord, Mass., later, disclosed that 
almost the whole of his crop had been picked and 
the Concords, in immediate prox- 
need 


inst., 


just a week 


marketed, while 
imity, had scarcely begun to turn, and would 
three weeks more of favorable weather, before they 
would be in condition to pick for market. With 
| the early frosts of the present season, and the pros- | 
| pect of the destruction of their from that 
cause, we found the growers of Concords looking 
|} somewhat blue, although up to this time, we have 
| not heard that any of the vineyards in 
that locality have suffered. Early 
} 

| 

| 


crops 


numerous 
Moore’s is a 
| large and handsome grape, as good in quality as in 
| appearance, and this crop commanded 
| double the price of the Southern gr 
| competing with it in the market. 


season's 





rapes which were 


THE DRESSED MEAT TRADE. 

The controversy between the Chicago ship- 
pers of dressed beef and the railroad combina- 
tion with regard to the rates of freight on 
dressed beef to eastern 
a good deal of attention. The railroad peo- 
ple claim that if this method of furnishing the 
East with its supply of beef, should become 
universal, the railroads will have left upon 
their hands a large number of cars which are 
now used for carrying cattle, but which would 
become almost valueless when the transporta- 
tion of live stock is abandoned. 

The Chicago Tribune, however, thinks that 
the real truth of the matter is to be found in 
the fact that the railroad magnates are the 
heavy stockholders in the live stock yards at 
Pittsburg, Detroit, Buffalo, Albany, Philadel- 
phia and New York. In these institutions 
they have invested large sums of money, and 
the dividends they have obtained therefrom, 
are enormous. These dividends have accrued 
from the exorbitant charges made for yardage, 
corn and hay, and the business has been so 
run as to be the closest kind of a corporation, 
and a better paying investment than any bo- 
nanza mine. These railroad magnates, says 
the 7ribune, see that if the dressed beef trade 
is allowed to pursue its way, their occupation 
as owners of stock yards, will soon come to a 
termination. We do not, however, believe 
that this will long be allowed to stand in the 
way of the demand for cheaper beef from the 
great manufacturing and commercial cities of 
the East. 

Now that railroad transportation between 
the great cattle raising sections of the West, 
and the consumers at the East is so direct and 
rapid, every consideration of economy is op- 
posed to the old method of freighting live cat- 
tle half way across the continent. The ani- 
mals can be more cheaply slaughtered nearer 
to the place where they are raised, and the 
expense of carrying the offal and comparative- 
ly worthless parts of the carcass some thous- 
ands of miles can be avoided, as well as the 
expense of feeding and caring for the animals 
while in transit, and the shrinkage in weight 
that adds so much to the net cost of the meat 
to the consumer. 

These things never go backward ; it was de- 
cidedly a step in advance when the transporta- 
tion of meat instead of cattle was first begun, 
and the natural tendency will be to go for- 
ward on the same line, rather than to persist 
in the old methods. It is not many years 
since every considerable village had its 
slaughter house ; now the country dealers buy 
their supplies of meat in Brighton or in Bos- 
ton, and in so doing find their own profit and 
give better satisfaction to their customers. 
At first the meat so bought was slaughtered at 


markets, is attracting 


Chicago dressed beef finds its way into the 
hands of these rural dealers. Precisely the 
same causes that have led to the establishment 











yent the introduction and spread of contag- 


of great slaughtering establishments here, will 


Trinidad. on 


Brighton, but now a very large proportion of 


Forty 
loss | ° 


the 29th uitimo, the property 
reaching between £30,000 and £40,000. 

No official report has yet been published of the | 
recent volcanic eruptions and earthquake at Java. 
The loss of life will doubtless exceed 100,000. Nav- 
igation of the Sunda strait is still possible, but the 
Dutch authorities have ordered their ships to cruise 
off the entrance of the strait for the next three 
months to warn vessels of any changes that have 
occured in the channels. 

On Tuesday a mob at Canton, 
houses and wharves of several European merchants, 
the riot lasting several hours. Order was finally 
restored by the Chinese troops. Two war steamers 


have been sent from Hong Kong to protect life and | s: 
| property 


at Canton. I 
Two-thirds of a Bottle Cures. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I 
have been taking your “Favorite Prescription” for 
“female weakness.” Before I had taken it two days 
I began to feel stronger. I have taken but two- 
thirds of a bottle and believe I am cured. 

Gratefully, Mrs. H. C. Loverr, Watseka, II 


Business Notices. 





t 


chaff before the wind when I use Hop Bitters. 


Scrofula. 

A medicine that destroys the germs of Serot: 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre 
ciated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as described 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


t 


a reliable medicine, containing 1 medial 
agents which cradicate Serofula fron 
blood. One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold | 


1. Hloop & Co., Lowell, Mas ; 


all dealers 





Marriages and Deaths, 


THE 


‘1 


MARRIED. 
In Hyde Park, Sept. 10, by Rev. Perley P. Davis, H 
R. Chamberlain to Abbie L. Sanger. 
In Charlestown, Sept. 5, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam 
bert, James R. Thoms to Josie Ford. 
In Cohasset, Sept. 6, by Rev. Charles L. Wells, Mor 
ton 8. Crehore of Boston to Alecia V., daughter of Mr. 


Stuart Robson. 

In East Dedham, Sept. 5, by Rev. E. W. Virgin, 
Henry Bent of Nova Scotia to Catherine Donnelly of 
Dedham. 

In Newton, Sept. 3, by Rev. Thomas F. Fales of 
Waltham, Henry B. Dennison to Mrs. E. D. Lawrence, 


both of Newton. estin Agricultural pursuits. 860 pages, 
In Quincy, Mass., Sept. 4, Mr. W. A. Andrews of tions; the latest and best farm book published. A val. 
Middleboro’, Mass., to Miss Ms My Ww. rilde nof Quincy, | “able Cyclopedia of Farm ifairs. *., all or address 
In West Bridgewater, Sept. 1, by Rev. Wim. Brown, | E. H. SHERMAN, Boston, Mass., 31 Milk aa yy 
: 37 


Fred H. Baker of Winthrop to May k. Dunbar, daugh 
ter of Lucius Dunbar of West Bridgewater 

In Auburndale, Sept. 5, by Rev. Calvin Cutler, Jo 
seph Franklin Ryder to Annie Huntington, daughter 
of the late Thomas 8. Williams, Esq., both of Auburn 
dale. 

In New Gloucester, Me., Sept. 5, by Rev. Albert W. 
Moore, Dr. John J. Sturgis of New Gloucester to Miss 


DIED. 


In this city, Sept. 6, Jane Loring, late of South Hing 
ham, 84 yrs. 10 mos. 

In w est Roxbury 
70 yr 

in —_— ster, Sept. 5, Mrs. Johanna Thornton, 80 


, Sept. 8, Abijah Barney Lincoln, 


a) Medford, Sept. 6, Dea. Robert L. Ellis, 74 yrs. 
mos. 

In Stoneham, Sept. 5, 
Darius Stevens, 86 yrs 
In Somerset, Sept. 

In Beverly, Sept. 5, Louisa, wife 
57 yrs. 

In Taunton, Sept. 2, Charlotte Eldridge, 85 yrs, 

In Northampton, Mass., Sept. 6, Joseph Lyman, 32 


Hannah, widow of the late 
3, John Bradley Davis. 


of Edwin Foster, 


yrs. 

At Rye Beach, N H., Se 4, Ellen Hedge Robbins, 
daughter of the 4 Chandler Robbins, M. D. 

In Wolfboro’, N. H., Sept. 7, Susan B., wife of Chas. 
H. Shepard, 53 yrs. 9 mos. 

In West Newton, Sept. 10, Hannah Neen widow 
of the late Perry Brigham, 82 yrs. 5 mos 

In Bridgewater, Sept. 9, Rowena P., ” widow of the 
late Aretas Fobes, 70 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Sept. 9, Mary 8. 
Litchfield, 78 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Worcester, Sept. 7 James White, 57 yrs. 

In Springfield, Sept. 8, David Thompson, formerly 
of Boston, 78 yrs. 

In Amherst, i s 
81 yrs. 1 mo. 

n West Campton, N. H., 

born, 71 yrs. 4 mos. 


, wife of Thomas C. 


Sept 5, Dea. Barnabas B. David, 


Sept. 8, Thomas J. San 





gap Persons ordering articles advertised in 


our columns, will please say that they saw 


the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 








ne am 
Hew Aivertisements. 
pe: ~~~ papaeearer -* 
TESTIMONY 
FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


Lameness. 

“The best preparation ever offered to the public for 
lameness in horses,”’ says Richard T. Haley, of Somer- 
ville, Mass., “is Ellis’s Spavin Cure.’ 

Wind Galls. 

“I have used Ellis’s Spavin Cure for wind-galls on 
my horse,” says Nathaniel Mores, of Pembroke, Mass., 
“and with perfect success.” ‘Try it, and you'll say so, 
too. 


The Rev. W. L. Parker, Pastor of St. Mary’s Bay 
~—— Church, of Barton, Nova Scotia, says: “Two 
tles of Ellis’s Spavin Cure have cured my horse of 
noe Ed, All patrons are its friends. 
Spavins, Sprains, &c. 

Mr. D. W. Beckler, of Hancock Square, Bunker Hill 

a . a: “Ellis’s § — = > 
successful remedy ever u n my stables for 
Spavins, Wi Satpal, Borat Sprains, &c." 

Our $5. and $10 asverininate of Ellis’ reliable Horse 
Remedies, should be in every stable. Send for “‘His- 
tory of the Horse” and testimonials. 

ELLIS SPAVIN 


/ shall have 


worst come, I 


China, burned the | R 
doeth wisely. 


given up by the 
and becometh well. 


general debility, 


postpaid, fur 20 cents. 


Wanted, Energetic Agents 
Throughout New ’ estan for a new work, “ Farming 
| for Profit” by John EB. 
practic al Farmer 


farmer’s boy, up to the times, 


16. 


robust and bloc 


6. Add disease upon 
am safe if I 


de 


by Hop Bitters. 


yming health. 


and let the | 


disease 


use Hop Bitters, 


ness and sores, and not until a year ago was I cured, 


8. He that keepeth his bones from aching from 


heumatism and 


9. Though thou hast so 


ult rheum, erysipelas, 


sitters will remove them all. 


10. What woman is there, 
female complaints, who desireth not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
For all my life have I been plagued with sick- | 
| 
Neuralgia | 


with Hop Bitters, 


res, pimples, freckles, 


blood poisoning, yet Hop 


feeble and sick from 
health and 


useth Hop Bitters and is made well. 


ll. Let not neglect to use Hop Bitters bring on 


serious Kidney and Liver complaints. 


thy tongue 
and thy 


12. Keep 


slood pure, stomacl 


using Hop Bitters. 


13. All my pains and ach 


14. Mark the man who 


15. Cease from worryin 


ers will restore you. 


MOWING 
MACHINES 
REPAIRED. 


Now is the Time to 


A Limited Number only 
Terms Reasonable. 
& BARNES M’F’G 


WHITMAN 


32 South Market Street, 


elegant shades, | large 
8x20, and > hands ome Cross-st 
GEM C 


Read. 


a book for 


from 


doctors afte 


and urinary 


SKEINS ZEPHYR WORSTEFD in 10 


being furred, thy 


1 from indigestion by 


es and disease go like 


nearly dead and 
Hop Bitters 


was 
r using 
g about nervousness, 
trouble, for Hop Bit- 
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Save Expense! 


received at one time, 


co., 
Boston, 4137 


Perforated Motto, size 
itch Patterns, by mail, 
©., Lynn, Mass. 1137 


A practical work by a 
every farmer and every 
devoted to every inter 
140 illustra- 


ld 


a 
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Jennie M. Hayden, formerly of Farmington, Me. | 














Tron Levers, Steel B: 


JONES, HE 
| Sold on trial, 


JONES OF Bin 


NGHAMTON, N. Y. 


4037 





yr 
Tn Cambridgeport, Sept. 4, Jacob R. Holmes, 71 yrs. | Fre ree. 
1 mo. ane 
In Cambridge, Sept. 4, George P. Carter, 60 yrs. 13 Ty ANTED--~- Agents 
a, West Medfie ‘Id, Sept. 5, Isaiah Goodwin, 63 yrs. 9 | ! = “Daughters 
| only $ 
) | men seaseel 5. 


l2te ops7 7 


der, and will last a 
A pair of 
many dollars. 
Everywhere, 


6teop37 M 





et arate ARE M. 
PA e Atee 

econ . bn All sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


‘VIRGINIA FARMS 


. sple ndid success; ladies, as well as gentle- 


ut This Ou 


flac will Dring you in MORE M MON ¥, fn ceecereainty” 
e 


than anything else in Ame 
Need no capital. M. Young,. TiSGreenwich St. 


DIES’ GOSSAMER SLEEVE Pnetncres, 


the ADI without danger of soiling it. 
tight-fitting, self-adjusting, 
made of water-proof gossanter, 
tectors costing 

Every lady buys at si pint. Agents Wanted 
$2 to $5 a day a ma 
“om hy Ot AP. 






GHAMTON, 





FOR SALE. New 
Catalogue, just issued 
LES & CO., Richmond, Va. 2t37 
_our popular work, 
740 pages, illustrated, 


for 
of America.” 
2t37 


B. RUSSELL, Boston. 





1 & Return t oo us with TE 
CTS, & you'll get by 
AGOLDEN BOX OF GOODS 





A lady may now wear a silk drese at 
i sie Freseaes 8 : 
light, durable, and cheap; is 
ay early to the shoul- 
May be Ay on or off instantly. 


lifetime. 
25c. will save a dress worth as 


e Sample pair, 25c.; 
$1.73 
CKARD, BOSTON, MASS. 
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list, giving accurs 
4to4 


address of 2 
ceive free for your trouble 25 easy ways to get rich. 


BU G)PAY FOR LITTLE WORK! si 


ARSONS & CO., Milk St., BOS' 


OLD ALMANACS! 
OF. ALL KINDS AND DESCRIPTION, 


2 persons and W cen 
ON, Mass. 





WANTED, 


»asonable prices will be paid. Send 
ate description of condition, &c. to 
H. L. HAPGOOD, Athol, Mass. 





PURE 


LEA 


market. 


1 _ly2l 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


D PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 


FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 


WHITE LEAD 


SALEM, MASS. 





their homes; 


Mass. 


JANTED--LADIES AND YOUNG MEN 

wishing to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at 
work a -_ by mail; 
vassing ; no stamps required for reply. 
Edward F. Davis & Co., 58 So. Main St., Fall oe 


no can- 
Please address 





is mers 
for crop’ 

cs Sext Tene. Send for free circular. 
Address F.1.SAGE & SON, Wethersfield,Ct. 


t'me to PLANT yourSTRAWBERRIES 











Sore Foot. 4t35 
=. w. bday gy yd ~~ Mass., Dg us om +7 
cheering news: ‘‘A sore broke out in the bottom oi r day at home. Samples wort 
my horse’s foot, and extended —— the top. Ellis’s dy Address Stinson & Co. 
Spavin Cure has cured it perfectly. $5 to $20 ; 
Splints. ae 
From the city of Boston, Digby Co., Nova Scotia, a week it in our own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Mr. Dav id Tansberston wuttes: ““A kick from a man $66 ies free. Address H. Hallet & Co., » Me 
raised ‘ eine lint on my stallion, “Crown Prince,” 
atie's fon a> Cqnen M. LESSON in Penmanship, by mail, 10 cts. Ad- 
Ri Bone. dress, J. A. Weber, Walpole, N. H. 61360 





All New Style Chromo Coste, Boe am nam 
50 on, 10 ets. CLINTON B * 


Clintonvi'le 
WAteows? 





ANTED--AGENTS TO SELL THE 
easiest and best selling article ever offered; 
from two to ten are used in every household. Send for 
allor address the Boston Lamp Ca. 38 


ingston St., Boston, Mass. 





cre to go 





CURE € 
50 Sudbury St., Boston, and 276 Fourth Av. . Y. 2029 


to 
WANTED, tesiioraé 
y sistance. Call on or r od- 


North 
We want 


NOW OPENA | 
The LARGEST and AY 
ent Conkchenshe S| 
INDUSTRIAL® 




















Heal Estate---Stock. 
J ERSEY C CATTLE! 


Windy Side Farm Herd. 
Ethelwyn Farm Herd. 
Yokun Farm Herd. | 


ATALOGUES FOR 1883 OF THE 
above herds, situated in Lenox, Mass., with prices 
and other particulars, may be had upon application to 
RICHARD GOODMAN, JR. 
Lenox, Mass. 


In these herds are daughters, grandsons and grand } 
daughters of Rajah; grandsons and tested grand 
daughters of Albert; daughters and granddaughters 
of Rob Roy, Ona, and Champion of America; 
grandsons of Eurotas, and double and triple Coo- 
massies. Also,cows in calf to sons of Euarotas and 
Coomassie. 2036 


JERSEY STOCK FOR SALE, 


HE OWNER HAVING MORE STOCK 
than he can stable during the winter, offers the | 
following 


Full Blooded Jerseys, For Sale. 


Bull, “Count Leprilete 2d.” 3 years 5 months old, | 
price, $60, | 

Cow, ‘‘Alice” dropped April 6, 1879; sire, 
Prince,” dam, Madam Le Brun; price, $50. 

Heifer, “Blossom,” dropped June 17, 1882; sire, 
“Count Leprilete 2d," dam, Hebe; price, $30. Also, 
3 Heifer Calves, 3 to 5 months old; price, $20 each, | 
and 1 Bull Calf, 2 months old; price, $20. 

These are fine animals, and full pedigree can be 



















“Crown 


iven. They will be delivered free on board at City 
Mills Station, N. Y. & N. E. R. R., Mass. Address, 
B. H. STRAIGHT, 
“Miller Hall’? Farm, 
4136 City Mills Post Office. 





Poland China Pigs. 


SPLENDID LOT. THE BREED THAT 
will give more = for feed and care than any 
other. Spring stock all sold but two sows. Ready to 
ship after Exhibition of N. E. Fair at Manchester. 
Stock all registered and eligible. 
SMITH HARDING. 


2t35 South Deerfield, Mass. 


220 Acre Farm for Sale 


N THE SOUTHERLY PART OF MARL- 

BOROUGH, N. H. Being unable to carry on my 
Farm, I now offer it for sale. Said farm is situated 
about 3 miles from Monadnock Mountain, 3 miles from 
Marlborough village, where are Stores, Churches, and 
a number of Manu factories ; 8 miles from the city of 
Keene, 14 miles from Depot on Cheshire R. R. The 
buildings consist of a two-story Dwelling House, 
painted white; Barn, 40x64, with a good cellar; Car- 
riage House, &c., allin good repair. Running water 
© House and Barn; cuts from 30 to 40 tons hay; will 
summer 25 to 30 cows, and is one of the best Farms in 
town. Price $3500; credit for a part of the purchase 
money will be given if desired. For farther particulars 





call on or address the subscriber on the premises. 
AMOS A. MASON. 
Marlborough, N. H., Aug. 20, 1883. 3t34 








Legal Hotiers. 





Com ONWEALTH oF MASSA ACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX. 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the Estate of SAMUEL KELLEY, 
late of North Reading, in said County, 4 > in: 
testate: Whereas, application has been to said 
Court to ta letter of administration on the estate 
of said deceased, to Joseru D. Gow1NG, of North 
ae in the py A of Middlesex; You are hereby 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam. 
oridge in said Count of Middlesex, on the fourth 
Tuesday of September a at nine o’clock — —, 
to show cause, if any you have, against granting the 
same. And the said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, three successive weeks, in the news- 
r called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourth day of yee — the year 
one thousand eight aepiees ne 


takes a long time for bone to become 


a 
son, it will hardly show at all. To obviate this, we 
issolve the bone, or “cut it up’’ with acid, and so 


make a large portion of it available the 
lo this we add potash, which is required by all crops, 


pre pare avery 
| in price, 
} nent manure is wanted, as in stocking down land, this 
dissolved bone will be found especially valuable. 


Pacific Guano. 





5% Tremont 





Casaday Suky & Oliver Chilled 


concluded to try what a plow would do. 
several road plows, we 
try the Casaday Sulky Plow, and the r ‘sult was quite 
satisfactory. 
plow we ever used, doing the work of at least twenty 
men, 
fully recommend it to others, for similar work. 


vailable to plants, and on a dry soil, or in a dry sea 


first season. 


nd not found to any extent in bone, and inthis way 
valuable, lasting fertilizer, moderate 
and effective in results. Where vera perma- 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
34 RBOSsST IN- 


SOLUBLE 





Vearly Sales 


50,000 Tons. 


Farmers who intend 
seeding down, or sowing 
Winter Wheat or Rye, 
should use this old and re- 
liable Fertilizer, which is 
unsurpassed for these pur- 
poses. Its use during Au 
gust and September as 
top-dressing on Grass or 
Pasture gives immediate 
and valuable returns. t 

For sale by our agents | 
throughout the United 

states. Pamphlets con 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


furnishes the material for a cure for 


That nature 
all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he 
all Kidney 


It is only after years of study and expe 


In our delicious gar 
has discovered : 
safe and radical cure for and Liver 
diseases. 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
has offered it to the « 
and test its 


Call for 


powers, he afflicted public. 
wonderful powers. 


MORSE’S 


Try once more 


Sold by all druggists. 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., proprietor, Hollis 
on, Mass. Weeks & PoTTer and Gro, (©, Guoubp 


vin & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents."’, 
31 








E taining testimonials and 
~ directions forwarded free. 


Glidden & Curtis, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS, 


Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
2teop35 


PLOWS 
STILL AT THE HEAD. 









OF THEM: 


For FLORISTS and 
AMATEURS. 


Dutch Bulbs, Japan 
Bulbs, French Bulba, 


Catalogue 
FREE! 
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BELMONT, Maas., Aug. 11, 1883. 
Having a piece of road to regrade which was very 
hard to break up, picking seemed slow work, and we 


Afte or using 


were induced by a friend to 


We pronounce it the most powerful road 


on a hard, blue gravel road-bed, and we cheer 

Signed, 

J.8. KENDALL, ) Selectmen & High. 

J. HE NRY FL E TC HER, way Surveyors, 

JACOB HITTINGER, Belmont, Mass. 
FRANK D. CHANT, Sup’t Streets. 


Common Sense Potato Digger, 
Improved, will dig 500 bushels a day. 


DANIELS’ ENSILAGE CUTTER 


is the strongest and simplest cutter in the market, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


s3tf «=Nes. 80 & 82 So. Market hesud Becton. 


THE, DINGEE & CONARD, 00'S 


ROSES 


pared for POT CLANTS, special! 
House Culture and Winter loom. 
Beteres safely by mail ,postpaid,at all post offices 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
S10; SI for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
Present of Cnoles and Valuable ROSES Free 


with every Fe | 


Treatise on the 
THE DINCEE Ties CONARD CO. 
Growers, , Chester 
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29 PERCHERONS, 


Just landed and others coming, holding 





numerous Gold and Silver Medals recently 


won in France. Send for Catalogue. 


A. ROGY, 
332 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sreop33 








We will send you a watch or ac 

sY MAIL OR EsPREss, -U D.,tob: 
examine any moncy 
and if not satiafactor returned at 
our f nee oe all 

our watches ond save you 30 per 

cent. of 250 moyen Sse free. 
Every Warce Waxranten. 


‘raaiaai aueigh An BA WATCH # €0., 














SALESMEN WANTED, 
To Canvass for the Sale of 


NURSERY STOCK. 


rience required. and expenses 
id.—Our Nursery established in } 

One of the Largest in the United States. 
Address W. & T. SMITH, 
13t31 Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. ¥. 


No ex 








Carolina! Extraordin a 
mechanics, who will aS to start 








dress Agent SEABOARD AIR LINE, 


ed young married men. Farm, with ev- 
businesses of their own. A strong | Railroad 
At the Great American Exposition Building, 








00 g Martin's Amber, 


proved the 
v 


the, $1.50. By 
$6.00; bu. 
stamps taken. 
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a THE NEW WHEAT, 


inated 
Pennsylvania. 


This New Wheat was ori 


in 1878, in Eastern 


The advent of this wheat marks the greatest step ever 


aken in the wheat production of our country. For 
our years it has been tried; each year repeatedly 
claims made for it. It is perfectly hardy; 
ery vigorous; early, stiff straws, makes flour of the 
est quality, and is the handsomest and most produc 
ive wheat in the country, and only takes three pecks 
© sow an acre. Don’t fail to try the Martin Amber. 
Price, by mail, post paid: 1 t, 50c; 3 ths, $1.25; 4 
freight or express, | bu. $3.50; § bu. 
$10. No charge for packages. Postage 


Illustrated circular, giving history, description and 


statements, on application. 


J. A. EVERITT, 
Watsontown, Pa. 


orees, Dogs 
” and Cattle, 
— 





4 Gold & Silver C hromo Cards, no2 » alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


New York & New New England R. R. 


FOR 
with Pallimen car 
around New York Philadelphia, 
City without 


with through 

trains to 

South and West. 
Trains leave Bos- 

change via Trane. Baltimore & tom at 6.30 P.M. 

fer 8 daily, and Sun- 

land, renee Washi ngton. days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catekill Mountains. 





FOR — . - 
‘Grand Central man Paince Cars 

De run thro’ on n 
New York at 11.34 pot, 


trains. Morning 
P. M. week days,, New York. 


train leaves New 
York at 10.59. 
For Mew York. 
Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston, at 7.00 P. M. week days, connecting with ele- 
t steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
F BOSTON.” 


Leave Boston at 
9 A.M. and 6.30 P 

M., arrive 3.18 P. 
M. and 6.17 A. M. 
Returning, leave 


(155th Street New 
York with 6th and 
9th Avenue Lines 
of Elevated Rail- 
way. 


New Line to 


connecting at. New w Yor ks 


BOSTON AND D PROVIDENCE. 


Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.45 
P. M. Returning af 8.16 and 11-20 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 


Via New York Ci- 
gq and Northern) 
R. ya 








Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 


Washi street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 
8. M. FELTON, Jr., A. C. KENDALL, 





one meaty for rent, on most 


y guaranties their as- 
End of ae: Avenue, BOSTON, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND _ 

















From The Christian Union. 
THE SKBEIN WE WIND. 





BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


If you and I, to-day, 
Should stop and lay 
Our life-work down, and let our hands fall where they 


©. Fall down to lie quite still— 

And if some other hand should come, and stoop to 
find 

The threads we carried, so that it could wind, 

Beginning where we stopped: if it should come to 
keep 


Our life-work going: seek 

To carry on the good design 

Distinctly made yours or mine, 

What would it find? 
Some work we must be doing, true or false ; 
Some threads we wind; some purpose so exalts 
Itself that we look up to it, or down, 

As to a crown 

To bow before, and we weave threads 
Of different lengths and thickness — some 

shreds— 


mere 


And wind them round 

Till all the skein of life is bound, 

Sometimes forgetting at the task 

To ask 
The value of the threads, or choose 
Strong stuff to use. 

No hand but winds some thread ; 

It cannot stand quite still till it is dead, 
But what it spins and winds a little skein. 
God made each hand for work—not toil-stain 

Is required, but every hand 

Spins, though but ropes of sand. 


If Love should come, 
Stooping above when we are done, 
To find bright threads 
That we have held, that it may spin them longer—find 
but shreds 
That break when touched, how cold, 
Sad, shivering, portionless, the hands will hold 
The broken strands and know 
Fresh cause for woe. 


The Story Teller. 


THE RUSSIAN SERVANT. 


BY HENRI GREVILLE. 








**Who’s that ?” asked the Countess, stop- 
ping in front of a young girl of fifteen or six- 
teen, bent over an embroidery frame. The 
young girl rose, prostrated herself thrice be- 
fore her mistress, then, getting up, remained 
standing, her hands hanging by her side, 
her head slightly bent forward, under 
the investigating gaze of the Countess, who, 
through her eyeglass, very closely scrutinized 
her. 

‘It is the new girl, your Highness,” an- 
swered the head lady’s maid, coming forward 
with the air of importance that thirty years’ 
employment gives to no matter what func- 
tionary. ‘‘She is the daughter of Foma, of 
the village of Ikonine. She is come in her 
turn to pay her father’s o/rok—he is in Mos- 
cow. 

‘These peasant girls can do nothing,” said 
the Countess, with a wearied air. ‘*What do 
you expect to get out of this one ?” 

«She doesn’t embroider badly, your High- 
ness; pray look for yourself She can be put 
to the embroideries—not to the ground, but 
to the trimmings. This is for the toilet table 
of Madame la Comtesse.” 

The noble lady, who could hardly see, be- 
ing short-sighted from her birth, examined the 
embroidery frame so closely that the tip of 
her nose grazed the cloth. 

‘That's not bad,” she said. 
little girl.” 

The little girl advanced, and the Countess 
inspected her as minutely as she had done the 
embroidery. 

‘‘How very pretty she is! 
name ?” 

‘‘Mavra.” 

The word came like a breath from the rosy 
lips. 

‘*You must speak louder if you want us to 
hear you,” said the lady’s maid, angrily. 

Mavra turned her large blue startled eyes 
toward her, then let them drop, and said noth- 
ing. 

**Sit down to your work,” said the Count- 
ess, amused at her new toy. With a quick, 
graceful movement, they oung girl resumed 
her seat on the wooden chair, and the needle, 
firmly held between her agile fingers, went in 
and out of the stuff with that short, sharp 
noise that stimulates the action of the hand. 

‘‘That’s right, you may go on,” said the 
Countess, her nerves irritated by the regulari- 
ty of the movement. , ; 

Then turning her back upon the young girl, 
and trailing the heavy, sumptuous folds of her 
dressing-gown along the carefully-washed 
pine-wood floor, she disappeared through the 
door, which was respectfully closed after her 
by the head lady’s maid. The Countess, an 
accomplished mistress of a house, made a 
practice of paying a daily visit to this room, 
which was reserved for the women of her ser- 
vice. Mavra was left alone in the work-room, 
a large, well-lighted chamber, furnished sim- 

ly with tables and chairs, for the use of the 
innumerable women and girls invariably at- 
tached to the service of those noble ladies 
who knew so well how to maintain their rank 
in that blessed time of serfdom. Atthis hour 
the work-room was empty. Some of the wo- 
men were washing, others ironing, some 
cleaning and turning upside down everything 
in the private apartment the Countess had just 
left. ‘The young peasant girl, with her needle 
uplifted, rested her ruddy hand upon the edge 
of the frame and looked around her. 

What multitudes of embroidered gowns, 
with their rich lace trimmings, hung there on 
the wall, waiting some slight repairs! What 
endless petticoats, with their ornamented 
flounce, all freshly ironed, on cords along the 
huge room! What countless lace caps, worn 
hardly an hour, pinned to a cushion as large 
as a pillow, used only for this purpose; and 
there, in a basket on the corner of the table, 
what piles of cambric chemises, delicately 
piped and pleated, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and ornamented with bright rib- 
bons! And all this for one person, without 
counting the silk stockings in that other bask- 
et, and the rings by dozens, worn by the 
Countess on her thin fingers. In this world of 
living beings under God’s heaven, what im- 
portance given one person, that needed so 
many other persons to serve her! and how 
the nothingness of these was made more em- 
phatic by the dominance of that! Mavra sat 
wonder-stricken. ‘The head lady’s maid com- 
ing into the room found her still in a state of 
stupefaction, stupefied above all at having 
made these reflections. 

‘Well, you are lucky!” she said to her, 
with a boastful look. ‘‘Our Countess took a 
fancy to you at the first glance; you are now 
on the list of embroideries. You may thank 
God for it. It is not often the Countess takes 
a fancy like that first sight.” 

‘Is she, then, unkind ?” innocently inquired 
the girl. 

‘*‘Unkind! Oh, no; capricious, like all mis- 
tresses, but the kindest lady in the world, and 
generous! Besides, this is a rich house; 
nothing is counted—nothing at all.” 

This was true, nothing was counted ; neith- 
er plate, nor food, nor precious objects —in 
short, nothing, and yet nothing was ever 
stolen. What was the good of stealing? 
What could be the use of stolen things in a 
place like this, remote from towns, where you 
could not wear them, since you might be de- 
tected and arrested; nor sell them, as there 
were no trades-people? In this lordly man- 
sion, the doors of which were never shut, 
nothing within the memory of man had ever 
been purloined. As a set-off to this, the can- 
dle was kept burning at the two ends. But 
are not candles meant to be burned? And if 
so, is it not the right thing to burn them up 
as quickly as possible, since there are others 
ready as soon as these are consumed? This 
was the economic principle that ruled this old 
provincial seignorial mansion, where little 
else had to be purchased save tea, coffee, su- 
gar and wine, all other things being furnished 
by the bounteous earth which produced the 
harvests and fed the cattle. 

‘*This is better than your village,” contin- 
ued Dacka, proud of belonging to such noble 
masters, and desirous to impress on the mind 
of the simple peasant girl, the importance 
and dignity of the functions she was promoted 
to. 

“It is more beautiful,” replied Mavra, bend- 
ing intently over her work. 

“It was lucky they taught you to embroid- 
er, else you would have been sent to the poul- 
try yard to feed the cocks and hens, and look 
after the calves. How did you learn?” 

‘‘My mother taught me; she was formerly 
in service ; she was a dvorovaia in the time 
of the late Countess. She married a peas- 
ant.” 

*‘An!” said Dacka, ‘‘I thought your man- 
ners were not quite those of a peasant girl; if 
your mother was in service, that’s another 
thing. Come, take a cup of coffee with me. 
Prepare the coffee pot and make haste before 
the others come. can’t ask every one, you 
understand.” 

In this way, honored by the Countess’s eye- 
glass, and favored by the lady’s maid’s coffee, 

favra begun her life as an embroideress, 
which, to all appearance, was destined to go 
on indefinitely, to save her father from more 
irksome toil without remuneration. The ar- 
rangement suited the Countess, and as she 

a passion for embroideries, a passion 
shared by most Russian ladies, she preferred 
having a good embroiderer in her workroom 
to having a peasant at the plough. 

To Mavra there was but little difference 
between the isha of her father and the work- 
room of the seignorial mansion. Here, as 
there, her life was spent in assiduous work 
from sunrise to sunset. There, her mother, 
an austere, sombre woman, like most vi 
matrons to whom life had proved no light mat 
ter; here, the lady's maid, often bling, 
but at times even condescending. e chief 
difference between the two es of life con- 


“Come _ here, 


What is your 








| sisted in the daily visit of the Countess, who 
| generally said nothing, but 1 with a sol- 

emn air through this room, full of silent, awe- 
' stricken women. But one thing was lacking 
to Mavra, and this nothing could replace— 
thé evening hour of rest which she used to 
spend b. fountain, when sent to draw wa- 
ter for her mother, or on the threshold of 
their cabin, watching the Spring rain falling 
soft and warm, melting the snow so quickly 
that its thickness might be seen visibly dimin- 


ishing; or again, in the month of May, stand- 
ing at the of the forest, listening to the 


nightingales ing on the delicate golden 
Sea of the periumed birch tree. 

Winter passed fairly well, but when the 
first warm breath of air set the melted snow 
streaming down the roofs, which again the 
night's frost transformed into long stalactites 
of ice, Mavra felt a strange, vague aching in 
her heart. The was. over-heated, and 
the close, nauseous air made her sick. What 
would she not give, to run as of old over the 
moors, to see if the moss was beginning to ap- 
pear under the crystalized transparent carpet 
of snow ? 

‘What's the matter with this little girl?” 
asked the Countess, as she stopped before the 
frame at which the young peasant girl was 
diligently working. ‘She was as fresh as a 
rose, and now she has grown yellow. Do you 
feel pain anywhere, Mavra?” 

Mavra raised her blue eyes to the noble 
lady, who, for the second time in her life, 
deigned to address her, and replied in a low 
voice : 

‘*Nowhere, your Highness.” 

‘Then why are you so yellow ?” 

**T don’t know, your Highness.” 

The Countess dropped her eyeglass, and 
looked kindly at the girl. 

‘I know,” she said after a moment’s pause ; 
‘the child wants air. She came here from 
her native village, and has passed the whole 
winter stooping over her frame. Henceforth, 
little girl, you must get out into the fresh air 
twice a day, and must learn the service of my 
bed-room ; this will give you exercise.” 

Thereon the Countess quitted the room, fol- 
lowed by Mavra’s teful eyes, now filled 
with tears. From that day Mavra worshipped 
the Countess ; to approach her, to touch what 
she had worn, to serve her, to receive her or- 
ders, and to execute them with the utmost 
speed and dexterity, was the great joy of this 
humble girl. 

Her mistress, wrapped in all this gorgeous 
luxury, the elements of which had been for se 
long a time under her eyes in the work-room, 
appeared to her as some august being, nearer 
her Creator than any other of her fellow 
creatures. Not only did Mavra pray to God 
for her, but at times she inwardly prayed to 
her as to a saint, thinking the pleading of a 
being so superior, must have equal weight 
with the powers of heaven, as with those of 
earth. 

That mouthful of fresh air that Mavra 
drank in twice a day, soon brought back the 
bloom to her cheeks. Happiness had a share 
in it. But Spring, that came with rapid 
strides to make up for lost time, was the chief 
worker of this miraculous cure. The days 
went on lengthening, ready to melt into each 
other, as they do at the summer solstice. 
And during these long evenings, the young 
girl loved to stand leaning against the barrier 
of trellis-work serving as gate to the courtyard 
of the seignorial mansion, watching the young 
proene girls slowly wending their way to the 
ountain with their empty pails, and coming 
back bent beneath their burden, their heads 
stooping under the wooden yoke that con- 
nected the buckets. Their time had passed 
in gossip, and the mother or mother-in-law 
was waiting with a sharp reproof at home. 

Mavra would gaze at the tall birch tree by 
the gate, as it gently waved in the evening 
breeze its long branches, like those of a weep- 
ing willow, and now and then see through 
them a pale star in the pale sky, shining, and 
seeming to say something to her. The noises 
in the river, the last horses returning from 
their evening drink, passing at a quick trot 
before her, shaking their wet manes, the dis- 
tant songs, faint as an echo, of the peasants 
returning in their felegues from their day’s la- 
bor—all these rustic, familiar things brought 
back the sweet memory of the past, and made 
her live in joyous anticipation of the future, 
smoothing and brightening her path. 

The young grooms noticed the pretty girl 
that came out and stood every evening by the 
gate to breathe the air, ‘‘by order of the 
Countess.” ‘They mustered courage at first 
to say ‘‘Good evening,” then to add a few 
words. Young Russians of this class are 
neither rude nor forward, so long as brandy 
does not flow in their veins, and the Countess 
was implacable on the score of drunkenness. 
| Mavra answered in her sweet voice, and 
sometimes laughed, showing her white teeth. 
But no one dared venture further with her. 
Sie would slip, as it were, through their fin- 
gers, and run scared into the house. After a 
few attempts, the young lads grew accustomed 
to her reserved ways, and, to speak frankly, 
they liked her all the better. ‘The coachman, 
Simeon, alone, who was not used to such 
dainty damsels, his superb beard and black 
velvet garments always winning at least a 
kiss, taken and given back with good grace— 
Simeon tried one evening to steal close to the 
pretty girl, while she, in her reverie, was gaz- 
ing at the stars. He approached without let- 
ting himself be heard, and succeeded in get- 
ting his magnificent beard close to the young 
dreamer’s aoa. Warned by the rustling, 
she started suddenly, turned her head, and in 
the movement received the kiss she wished to 
avoid. 

“Oh!” she said, with an inexpressible hor- 
ror, wiping her cheek so violently with her 
sleeve that she tore the fine skin. 

All the servants around them laughed, for 
Simeon had prided himself on a better recep- 
tion. 

‘Don’t try that again, Simeon, or I shall 
tell the Countess.” Her eyes filled with tears 
at the insult, and she looked at him witha 
menacing air. 

She spoke in atone so very earnest, so 
deeply hurt, that the head lady’s maid stopped 
the laughter, by saying with a voice of au- 
thority : 

‘*Mavra is a good girl, and is right to re- 
serve herself for her future husband. You 
are a good girl, and you, Simeon, are a lub- 
ber, to have frightened her in this way.” 

The coachman tried to pass it off witha 
joke, but Dacka was more than a match for 
him ; it was no easy matter to have the last 
word in a discussion with her, and Simeon 
soon gave it up. Mavra silently disappeared, 
and while the dispute was still going on, she, 
with head buried in her pillow, was sobbing 
bitterly. 

She cried with shame at the rude liberty 
that had been taken with her in the presence 
of all the others, and for something besides 
that—for her wounded modesty ; for invinci- 
ble disgust. Had no one been witness of the 
scene, she would have shed the same burning 
tears. She could not have said why; had she 
been questioned, her only answer would have 
been, ‘‘I don’t like it.” But to say why, she 
was incapable. 

And so in tears she fell asleep, before the 
other girls, who were less sensitive, had re- 
turned from their daily stroll with their sweet- 
hearts. 

From this day forth all treated with defer- 
ence the girl's reserve. The story was told 
to the Countess by the discreet head lady's 
maid, and the noble lady looked scrutinizing- 
ly at the young girl when she came to attend 
on her, but not a word of praise or blame was 
uttered, and Mavra took it for granted that 
no one thought more of the adventure. 

Summer was already on the wane, when the 
noble mansion, habitually so tranquil, was 
suddenly filled with noise and gayety. The 
young Count Serge had sent his carriage on 
before him; saddle horses and hounds were 
stamping and neighing in their stalls, and 
barking in their kennels, as though the one 
aim of life was to make the most noise possi- 
ble in a given time. 

“How handsome is our young Count!” 
Dacka kept on saying the livelong day, to 
while away the tedious hours in the silent 
work-room. ‘It was I received him in my 
arms when he was born.” 

And she repeated in and again, with in- 
exhaustible iat adpaey, the” history of 
Serge’s birth, and the legend of his boyhood, 
up to the moment when this dear treasure of 
her heart had gone away to join the corps of 
pages, his trunks all re Me with cakes, jams, 
and all that could possibly be eaten under 
heaven. 

The work-girls gave listless heed to these 
hundred times repeated narrations, but Mavra 
was never tired of hearing them; it was like 
reed a sort of gospel into her heart. Her 

ood and revered protectress made all things 

ear and venerated that touched her nearly, 
and this only son, loved, adored, longed for, 
became a supernatural being, a kind of Mes- 
siah to her. 

One morning at the end of August, as 
Mavra, who had risen early, was crossing the 
—er to go wr 4 waken the laundress, 
who overslept, she saw, ing alon 
the enclosure, a troika of risk oe wi 
their heads covered with bells. 

“It's the young master !” thought the little 
servant; and without pirins herself time for 
reflection, she ran to the ponderous gate and 
threw it wide open. At the same moment, 


the 

ed together hi 
ete their 
an arrow past Mavra, and ten furth- 
er on stood stock still at the foot of . 
Dazed, her heart filled by she knew not w 
oppsenen AE Say a2 BA, she received full in 

of two . » amazed, 
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‘‘How like his mother!” Mavra, as 
she closed the huge gate that shut with a 
heavy bang. 

She turned slowly toward the steps as 
Serge, jumping down from the i 
looked round at her again; he culled when 














he met her bltie eyes full of simple adoration, 
and giving her a friendly nod, entered the 
house of his fathers. A minute after he was 
by the Countess’s bedside, pressed lovingly in 
her arms. 

When they had chatted two whole hours, 
they finished their talk. . 

Serge, recollecting himself, suddenly said 
to his mother : 

“What is this new acquisition you have 
made, mother? A little, fair-haired Raphael 
opened the gate for me this morning.” 

The Countesss thought for a moment. 

“Ah! Iknow,” said she; ‘‘it’s Mavra—a 
virtue—my dear child. A strange little crea- 
ture who adores me.” 

“She is quite right,” replied the son, re- 
spectfully. ‘*What do you do with her?” 

‘*She embroiders in the afternoon, and in 
the morning she attends on me; but Serge, 

ou must be prudent. My house is strictly 
ept don't you go and amuse yourself mak- 
ing gallant speeches to my girls.” 

“Oh, mother, what do you take me for?” 
carelessly replied the young man. “‘I think 
of a woman only when she is in a casket suit- 
ed to her style of beauty. Now, here you 
may ‘have pearls, but the casket is totally 
wanting.” 

They burst out laughing together. Only 
those who thoroughly understood these two 
beihgs, could have guessed that beneath this 
light talk, and the strict propriety of the mother 
and the son’s respect for the maternal home. 
But Russians of the grand monde are so con- 
stituted that when they have no vice, they 
take all imaginable trouble to affect it. 

On leaving the dining-room, the Countess 
and her son directed their steps toward the 
garden. In front of the house, in the court- 
yard, they met Mavra stooping under the 
weight of an enormous pile of linen which she 
was carrying from the laundry. The sheets, 
held in under her crossed hands, reached so 
high that she had to raise her chin and turn 
her head sideways in order to see before her. 

‘‘See, there she is!” said the Countess, in 
French, stopping to look at her. 

“Tt is hard to say whether she is a Raphael 
or a Greuze,” said Serge. ‘This morning 
she had more the look of a Raphael with a 
Russian nose; it is a hybrid style of beauty, 
but it has a certain charm.” 

They continued their talk, while Mavra en- 
tered the work-room with her: pile of linen; 
when her hands were free, she stood tremb- 
ling and silent, as though she had been guilty 
of a crime. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” asked 
one of the girls, pulling her by her apron. 

‘I don’t know,” replied Mavra. ‘‘I feel as 
if I had received a blow, and my hands keep 
on trembling.” 

‘You carried too heavy a load for your 
strength. Sit down, and you will see it will 
pass off.” 

And, in fact, it did pass away in a few min- 
utes, but from that moment Mavra was haunt- 
ed by a pair of black eyes that little suspected 
t. 


Her veneration for the Countess was in no 
wise diminished by this. On the contrary, 
she loved her more, if possible. But in place 
of one idol, she had two. By little innocent 
tactics that surprised herself, she succeeded 
in having the service of the young Count’s 
room assigned to her, and thenceforth her 
happiness was complete. The care of the 
wardrobe was in the hands of the valet de 
chambre, who scrupulously avoided doing 


| anything else; and while Serge, on his mag- 





nificent black horse, was galloping along un- 
der the vaulted arches of the pine forests that 
interwove their long branches above his head, 
Mavra, penetrated by a sweet emotion, with 
profound gratitude to God for making her life 
so easy and happy, was smoothing with her 
delicate hands the fine linen sheets of the 
camp bed on which her dear young master 
slept, and passing her hesitating fingers over 
the pillow, saying: ‘‘He will place his head 
there when night comes, and close his eyes in 
sleep.” 

This thought made the young girl raise her 
hand and blush, as though there had been a 
profanation. 

Serge was the most breakneck rider in the 
world; not from bravado, since for the most 
part he was alone when he performed his wild 
exploits, but from instinctive contempt for 
danger. With a bound of his horse he would 
leap over the hedges and ditches that enclosed 
the fields, and when the whim seized him, 
would launch his horse to swim across the riv- 
er—never troubling himself to find a ford—it 
was sooner done; besides, in these feats of 
strength and dexterity a stoic indifference to 
pain or peril grows gradually along with a 
feeling of the ridiculous, when the least pru- 
dence is exercised. 

One fine morning, clearing a hedge six feet 
high—there were none lower—the Count’s 
horse stumbled and fell on its side. A touch 
of the spyr made it spring up, but when Serge 
tried to spur the other side, that on which it 
had fallen, he suffered excruciating pain. 

Fortunately, it was the last hedge, else he 
would have had some difficulty in getting 
home. He pushed on, however, and reached 
the entrance, but when he endeavored to rest 
his foot on the stirrup to alight, he found it 
absolutely impossible, and amid the lamenta- 
tions of the servents who had gathered around, 
he had to let himself be taken down from his 
horse and be dragged, as he said, like a bun- 
dle to his bed. 

When he was duly unbooted and examined, 
the supreme indifference with which he al- 
lowed Pimself to be handled and moved about, 
spite of the paleness of his face, did not les- 
sen the fact that he had seriously fractured 
his tibia. 

The bone-setter was sent for, in conformity 
with a precept of the Countess, who preferred 
a bone-setter at hand to the first surgeon in 
the world three hundred miles off. 

A horribly complicated dressing, bristling 
with splints and bandages, was applied to the 
leg, with very respectful but formal injunc- 
tions not to move, and to remain in bed for 
six weeks. 

Six weeks! and the sporting season good 
and flights of partridges started every minute 
by the Count’s dogs, hunting now for their 
own pleasure, the door of the kennel being 
seldom closed; the horses neighing from 
sheer weariness, and the grooms giving them- 
selves lumbago brightening up trappings that 
were now to lie unused. 

The Countess was a good reader, spite of her 
oh em she read untiringly, the result of 
which was to sent the patient to sleep—infal- 
lible result ; simply an affair of time, often in 
ten minutes, sometimes an hour, Serge’s 
breathing would become regular, the fever 
disappear, and then the good mother, closing 
the book, would go about her duties as mis- 
tress of the house, leaving Mavra in charge of 
her son. 

Gradually the needle of Mavra’s embroidery 
would slacken its motion, and for long hours 
her eyes remain fixed on the face of the sleep- 
ing young Count. Daylight would decline, 
and no candles would be brought less the heal- 
ing rest should be disturbed. Seated near 
the window in the deepening shadow, the out- 
line of her figure relieved against the pale au- 
tumn sky, in which her dear stars were fast 
gathering, Mavra would lose herself in a 
vague, infinite ecstasy as she sat gazing at her 
sleeping young master, whom her heart only 
could see. At the first sign of his wakening 
she was on her feet with her hand upon the 
bell. On the arrival of the lamp, Mavra 
would withdraw to the workroom. At night 
in her dreams would continue her spiritual, 
almost mystical contemplation of the thir head 
asleep on its pillow. 

When Serge got well, she was the prey of 
an implacable, unconscious, immortal love. 
Henceforth she belonged to her idol. Pres- 
ent or absent he was her adored master, for 
him alone she breathed. She would have al- 
most hated the convalescence that day by day 
was taking him from her, had not the young 
man’s weakness obliged him frequently to seek 
her aid. Supporting himself with a stiek in 
one hand, and resting the other on Mavra’s 
shoulder, he would walk round his room. 


She was happy and proud the day wken, to 
we the Countess a surprise, she led him into 
the little saloon, where the Countess, thinking 
he was asleep, was reading a devotional book. 
The agitated joy of the mother and the nerv- 
ous gayety of the son brought tears to the 
eyes of the young peasant girl; but stoical, 
like all her race, she drove her tears back to 
her heart. 

Serge walked alone with a stick, then with- 
out a stick, limping a little; by and by his 
firm elastic tread was heard again on the 
waxed floor. The northern early winter was 
come, snow already blocking up from time to 
time the seignorial mansion, then melting un- 
der the breath of a warmer wind till the great 
winter blockade finally set in. 

One day a sledge, lined with fur, drawn by 

irited horses, clinking the bells that studded 

e harness, drew up before the door. Serge 
and his mother stepped into it, waving a 
friendly farewell to the household that crowded 
around with noisy benedictions. The Countess 
was to pass the winter at St. Petersburg, 
where her son was to resume his service in 
the Hussars of Grodno. 

When they were gone, when the heavy gate 
which Mavra had opened one beautiful A 
day, was shut, and the snow fell slow y in 
large flakes, ing the colors of the prism, 
it shut out all the outer world from 


e in- 

mates of the seignorial mansion. 
Mavra returned to her embroidery frame, 
no under the orders of the Dacke, 
but er the capricious, fitful intend- 





her ideal was exalted, her dream pure, and 
she lived upon them. One less chaste would 
have died. 

And as re s the young Count, he had 
no idea of all this. 

The Countess came back in the spring, and 
the house resumed its grand, hospitable ways. 
Mavra was profoundly touched to find that her 
mistress, far from having forgotten, inquired 
kindly after her. She returned to her person- 
al attendance upon the Countess, with more 
devoted fervor than ever. 

Later on, the youn : 
back. Dacka conveyed in a mysterious man- 
ner that he had something better to do than 
bury himself in the country, In the evening 
she confided to the laundress, in interminable 
whispers, secrets that were no doubt interest- 
ing, but which Mavra made no attempt to 
overhear, being by nature and taste discreet 
and reserved. 

On the eve of St. John, when young girls 
plait crowns of flowers, which they throw into 
the river to see if they are to be married with- 
in the year, Mayra went, like the others, to 
consult fate after this fashion. She never 
dreamed of marriage; it was a closed world 
to her, into which she had no desire to pene- 
trate ; but she would plait a crown and watch 
it through the eddies of the capricious stream. 

The girls had thrown in their garlands. 
Mavra’s got entangled in flowers that a lad 
of twenty had just flung in. He was a car- 
penter. The two crowns whirled round in 
company, and vanished together from view at 
the bend of the river. 

‘Here we are engaged, Mavra,” said the 
carpenter. ‘Let us be once for all.” 

“No,” she replied, calmly, without blush- 


ing. 

“Why ! Do you dislike me ?” 

‘“‘No, not more than other people. 
wish to marry.” 

This was enough to. make the carpenter 
persist in his wish. He tried every means— 
went the length of begging the Countess to 
intercede for him. 

Mavra, sent for by her mistress, gave the 
same explanation. 

“Well, if the child does not wish to marry, 
leave her alone,” said philosophically the ex- 
cellent lady, who would have scrupled to 
force a fly to drink a drop of milk. 

And Mente by her own desire, was devoted 
to celibacy - 

In the month of Septemper, Serge returned, 
but only for eight days. He brought no dogs 
nor equipage with hin this time. When he 
saw Mavra, he gave her a friendly smile, and 
then thought no more about her. When he 
went away his mother accompanied him, and 
the house was again plunged into solitude 
long before the usual time. 

Six weeks later, news arrived that the Count 
was married. 

This announcement was the signal for great 
rejoicing. According to ancient usage, bar- 
rels of sweet beer and hydrome! were brewed ; 
white bread and meat were distributed to the 
whole village. The poor had abundant alms, 
and the whole retinue of servants had new 
dresses. Mavra had a handsome blue woolen 
dress and a silk handkerchief. No one was 
forgotten ; debts in arrear were remitted, and 
the young girl was suddenly told she might re- 
turn for the winter to her family, till her father 
could make new arrangements for the pay- 
ment in kind of what he owed. 

This was no joyful news for the young peas- 
ant girl, but resignation is an inherent Russian 
virtue ; she packed up her clothes in a basket, 
and one fine morning courageously set out on 
foot for her native village. 

She was received coolly by her mother. 
One mouth more to feed! besides which peas- 
ants are sparing of their demonstratious of af- 
fection. After a few days, Mavra relapsed 
into her old habits, bent all day over her em- 
broidery frame by the narrow window, in the 
evening, standing leaning against the door, 
gazing, as was her wont, at the stars. More 
than ever she loved them; behind these mar- 
velous lights, that she likened to tears—for 
she was often sad now—she saw the black 
eyes and handsome indifferent face that had 
taken posession of her soul. As long as she 
was staying in the grand seignoral mansion 
where the image of her idol met her at every 
step in familiar attitude, where she had only 
to close her eyes to see Serge, Mavra was 
happy; she was of those for whom the inno- 
cent and daily presence of the beloved makes 
the whole happiness of life. Here, where 
nothing spoke of him, she felt for the first time 
the pain of separation. Uneasy, she asked 
herself what it was that was torturing her to 
this degree, and the truth nearly dawned on 
her. But she stopped the thought, not dar- 
ing to sound it futher, saying to herself that 
there must be at the root of all suffering some 
great sin she herself was ignorant of. Morn- 
ing and evening she knelt long before the sa- 
cred images, imploring God to deliver her 
from her pain; and feeling herself soothed by 
this effusion of mystic tenderness, she kept 
her sadness to herself, still refusing to fathom 
it. But she was visibly wasting away; the 
smoky atmosphere of her home had now the 
same painful influence upon her that the want 
of fresh air had formerly when she first left 
her village. 

She passed the winter suffering, uncom- 
plaining, unrelaxing in her work. Gradually 
she gave up looking at the stars. Not only did 
they more than ever look like tears, but no 
sooner did she turn her eyes toward the night 
sky then they filled with tears, so that she 
hardly knew whether it was the fires of heaven 


I don’t 


or her own tears that sparkled beneath her | 


eyelids. 

Spring came, though more tardily than 
usual; then summer, with its field labors. 
The Countess seemed to have forgotten Mavra, 
who thought with more and more resigned 
sadness of this much loved mistress. Her in- 
dulgence concerning the service dues of her 
family appeared to the young girl, not a favor, 
but a punishment. 

At haymaking, as at harvest, young lads 
seek out the girls. Had Mavra wished it she 
might have found ten husbands. She was no 
longer quite young, according to the notion 
of peasants, who marry their daughters at 
sixteen and their boys at twenty. She was 


getting on to twenty, and her mother at times | 


reproached her, treating her as a useless mouth, 
although Mavra’s embroidery was readily 
bought by the traders from the large towns 
who came to the village twice a year. 

In the begining of September, Serge said to 
his young wife, who was about to make him a 
father : 

‘If you follow my advice, you will yourself 
nurse our child.” 

‘I should like to do so, but then I must 
have a trained devoted servant, one endowed 
with all the virtues,” answered the young 
wife, ‘‘and mamma says this is more difficult 
to find than a suitable nurse.” 

‘‘It is quite true,” said the Countess, present 
at this family council, which had taken place 
on an mee > twice a week for the last four 
or five months; ‘‘but Serge, now that : think 
of it, we have Mavra! The sweetest, quietest, 
most devoted of nurse tehders !” 

‘“‘Mavra! The very thing. How is it we 
never thought of her before! Not trained !— 
seeing she is unmarried, but so active and in- 
telligent !” 

The manager was written to, ordering him 

to send on Boiss by the convoy which every 
year, about this period brought to St. Peters- 
burg fruits, preserves, salt provisions, linen, 
and, in short, all products of the earth. The 
young girl once more packed her cloths in her 
ittle basket and took her seat on one of the 
long file of heavy wagons that rolled slowly 
along the roads for eight or nine days, she 
sleeping at night under the linen awning 
drawn over the chest of preserves, while the 
horses were in the stables and the wagoners 
by their sides. Sometimes on awakening she 
saw the stars, but they no longer brought 
tears to her eyss. 

When the convoy of provisions arrived, and 
Mavra, still dizzy, had made the necessary 
change in her dress, she was led into the room 
of the young Countess, where the whole family 
was assembled, augmented within the last two 
days by a superb, new-born baby, which none 
of the servants knew how to manage. 

‘Here you are, Mayra. Good morning,” 
said the triumphant father, taking up his son 
in his awkward arms at the risk of making him 
roar still louder. ‘‘You have a light hand 
and a gentle voice. I give you my son to 
take care of.” 

“I humbly thank you,” said the young girl, 
pale with joy. ‘‘I shall do my best.” 

She carried the infant into an adjoining 
room, were she soon learned the special care 
to be given to a child of noble race, which 
was as different from its cradle from that of 
little ants, his brothers in God’s sight, as 
he would be the rest of his life. 

Toward evening the young mother surprised 
at no longer hearing the music her first-born 
had already had time to accustom her to, sent 
Serge to find out the reason of this unusual 
silence. The young master entered the large 
dark room where ‘lows was slowly pacing 
up and down, the child’s cheek pressed against 
hers, warming it with her warm breath and 
the love of a heart henceforth happy. She 
was singing a t lullaby in a low voice, 
inventing words to the tune. 

“Dear child of my master, sleep on your 
servant's heart that loves you, treasure more 

recious than all things, my joy, my share of 
osle in this world * * * my lit- 


on sean on tiptoe to his wife. 
‘I think our minds may be quite at ease,” 
said he. 

Mavra is now old. She declares that she 
has always been perfectly happy. 








master was to come 


FAY’ 


Miscellany. 


REST. 
re wearied and my hands are tired— 
My soul oppressed ; 
-th desire have I long desired 
Rest—only rest. 


aard to toil, when toil is almost vain, 
In barren ways; 
s hard to sow, and never garner grain 
In harvest days. 





3 fhe burden of my days is hard to bear, 
But God knows best; 
And I have prayed—but vain has been my prayer— 
For rest—sweet rest. 


Tis hard to plant in spring, and never reap 
Phe autumn yield ; 

Tis hard to till, and when ’tis tilled to weep 
O’er fruitless field. 


And so I cry, a weak and human cry, 
So heart oppressed ; 

And so I sigh, a weak and human sigh, 
For rest—for rest. 


My way was wound across the desert years, 
And cares invest 

My path; and through the flowing of hot tears 
I pine for rest. 


’Twas always so; when still a child I laid 
Un mother’s breast 

My wearied little head, e’en then I prayed 
As now, for rest. 


And I am restless still; "twill soon be o'er, 
Far down the west, 

Life’s sun is setting, and I see the shore 
Where I shall rest. | Father Ryan. 





ENGLISH RAILWAY ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

We hear a great deal at home about the an- 
noyance of the compartment system of rail- 
way carriages, but it has its advantages. 
Each compartment opens independently of the 
others, and so a train is loaded and unloaded 
very rapidly. ‘There is nothing whatever of 
the annoying delay that we have in getting in 
and out at stations. It is all done at once and 
without confusion. As for tickets, you do not 
give them up until you arrive. There is, 
therefore, no bother of continually showing a 
check to the conductor. The names of sta- 
tions are not called out, but they are very 
plainly marked in a dozen different spots at 
each place, and the guards can always be 
called to from the window for information. 
The guards are uniformed and look very well, 
but the porters and station men are more ele- 
gant yet. At Hereford, for instance, which is 
but a small, quict town, our baggage was tak- 
en possession of at the station by an elegant 
and stately gentleman, wearing a stovepipe 
hat and a suit of dark blue made up in the 
long coat fashion. It seemed like a favor to 
have him consent to accept a sixpence. But 
they all do consent. Some excellent Ameri- 
can, Hawthorne I think, remarked that his 
only regret in thinking over his experience in 
England lay in the fact that he hadn't offered 
the high chancellor a shilling. At every rail- 
way station, suppose you wish to stop over, 
there is a ‘‘left luggage” room where for four 
cents (tuppence) they take care of your bag- 


gage. Every station, too, has a capital book 
stall. It is not merely like ours, a news- 


stand, but it has good literature, and a plenty 
of it. Then, too, each important station has 
its restaurant. Every restaurant is a rum- 
shop. There-is every facility for a good meal, 
but besides that, certainly on some roads, the 
opportunities for getting drunk surpass any- 
thing we know in America. Pocket bottles, 
thin, but copious, are spread out on the coun- 
ters for sale, containing rum, brandy, whiskey, 
gin, sherry, or port, etc., and boys go from 
car to car offering these for sale. There is 
nothing done on the sly; and at the lunch 
counter there is often a regular bar, always 
presided over by a neat and tidy girl, who 
sells the strongest liquors with the mildest ex- 
pression of countenance. Apparently nobody 
is ashamed to drink. They all do it openly 
and make no secret of it. In London, indeed, 
so much of it is done that they sell champagne 
by the glass—a liquor which is supposed to 
spoil by opening. ‘*Champagne, one and six- 
pence” is a common sign there. Great atten- 
tion is given to the English railway stations. 
At Shrewsbury, for example, a city of half the 
| size of our Hartford, or say 25,000 inhabi- 
| tants, the station cost $500,000. Along the 
route a grade crossing is scarcely ever seen ; 
when it is the gate is kept shut, except when 
some one wants to cross the track. Its normal 
condition is to be closed. ‘Tunnels and bridges 
are frequent. Over these in many places ivies 
are grown, and other climbing vines; and at 
many stations the cultivation of flowers, stim- 
ulated by prizes offered by the companies, has 
been carried to an art. Crossing the track at 
stations is not feasible, and walking on the 
tracks through the country is forbidden. 
Look from the car window half a day and you 
see no one on the track except an occasional 
railway employe. The whistle scarcely ever 
blows except at stations. The guard notifies 
the engineer that all is ready, by blowing a 
shrill little whistle which he carries in his 
pocket. The engineer pipes a shrill answer 
from the locomotive whistle, and off you go, 
quietly and without the infernal bell-ringing 
and yelling and leaping on the last car that 
we are used to. The cars at home are all let- 
tered in large letters with the name of the 
company that owns them. Here there is 
never any of that. When now and then 
one is marked, the lettering is small and 
hid away in some scroll on the door. But the 
distinctions of first, second and third class are 
marked very clearly in large type over the door 
of each compartment. Sometimes they have 
|} also another mark. If a compartment is se- 
| cured before the train leaves they fasten on its 
window a printed card labelled “Engaged.” 
The other day I saw a party of girls shut up 
in one of these railway carriages marked in 
that way, ‘‘Engaged.” They looked satisfied. 





| 











WEST VIRGINIA SCENES. 
Mountain Farms and the Primitive Way of 
Cultivating them. 


On the porch of a log cabin I saw a very 
nice-looking old lady knitting, tilted back in 
her chair, contentedly smoking a corncob pipe, 
writes a New York Times correspondent. 
While I was passing the house a woman rode 
| up on horseback, tied her horse to the fence, 
| unfastened her long riding-skirt and let it 
drop off, hung it over her arm, and went in to 

make a visit. This is the social etiquette of 
the mountains. A little further on I passed a 
colored boy and his wife, both mounted on 
the same mule, trotting along toward the 
store. 

There are big tracts of land here worth 
less than $5 an acre enclosed with fences that 
in our am of the world would cost $20 the 
acre. But here such fences are cheap. About 
a mile from the hotel I passed a farmer gird- 
ling trees preparatory to cleaning the land. 
He was a white man, and had three big sons 
with him from 15 to 20 years old. And how 
do you think he girdled the trees? The 
farmer and his three boys lay on the grass in 
the shade of the tree, smoking corncob pipes, 
}and a little colored boy about 12 years old 
did tie girdling! These are trivial things, 
but I mention them to give some little idea of 
the country surrounding the Red Sulphur 
Springs. It is a country where it is just as 
hard to dig a living out of the ground as in 
the roughest parts of New Englnad; where 
very little money circulates; where most of 
the people can read, though few of them waste 
their valuable time in doing it, and where a 
slice of pork and a corn cake make a banquet. 
You will understand, of course, that I refer 
to the poor but honest farmers who try to cul- 
tivate the mountain-sides. 

There are some families of the better class 
scattered about, generally owning the best 
meadow lands and living in more comfortable 
style. One more thing I must mention about 
the people before leaving them to their moun- 
tain farms. That is the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of their children, whether in white 
families or black. We do not generally look 
for handsome faces among the children of the 
poor, for their hard lives somehow influence 
the caste of their features. But I never have 
seen prettier children than the little boys and 
girls who play about these mountain cabins. 
They are sunburned, healthy, and happy. 

A boy belonging to the poorest cracker, 
who has no notion that the world extends any 
futher than his own mountain peak, is as _po- 
lite (500 times more polite) than the children 
of well-to-do people in the North. They learn 
to touch their hats and say Sir before they 
learn their A B C’s. Coming over here from 
the station the stage passed two as pretty little 
girls as ever I set eyes on. They nodded to 
us, and when we were past the driver told us 
that the elder, not yet 13 years old, had been 
married for nearly a year to a young black- 
smith. It is these people who come into the 
hotel yard occasionally to sell nice fat chick- 
ens, ‘‘roastin’ years” of corn, or whatever 
their little farms will produce. 








TARRING A RAT. 


Rats are wonderfully clean animals, and 
they dislike tar more, perhaps, than anything 
else, for if it once gets on their jackets, they 
find it most difficult to remove it. Now, I 
had heard it mentioned that pouring tar down 
at the entrance of their holes was a good rem- 
edy, also placing broken pieces b 
their holes ae another vase . } yr Bac 
remedies are not effective. The rats may 
leave their old holes and make fresh ones in 
other — of the bouse; they dont’t, how- 
ever, leave the premises for good. I thought 
I would try another experiment—one I had 
not heard of before. e evening I seta 

wire-cage rat-trap, attaching inside a 
most seductive piece of —_ y smelling 
cheese, and next morning I found, to my sat- 
isfaction, that I had succeeded in trapping a 


ees es takin oat run. 
next night I tri in, and succeeded 
in catching another ceualy big fellow, and 





numerous runs to see what would happen ; 
but it is reasonable to assume that they either 
summoned together all the members of their 
community, and by their crest-fallen appear- 
ance gave their comrades silent indications of 
the misfortunes which had so suddenly befall- 
en them; or that they frightened their breth- 
ren away, for they one and all forsook the 
place and fled. e experiment was emi- 
nently successful. From that day in 1875 till 
now, 1883, my house, ancient though it is, 
has been entirely free from rats; and I be- 
lieve that there is no remedy equal to this 
one, if you can catch your rat alive. They 
never came back to the ones again.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 





THE DIET OF THE CHINESE. 

Excluding beef and dairy products, China- 
men eat everything that is edible, horse and 
ass flesh, snakes, rats, mice, dogs, grasshop- 
pers, spiders, worms, cocoons, sea-cucumbers, 
swallows’ nests, and so on, says a writer in the 
St. Petersburg Messenger. Once, while liv- 
ing in a villa near Pekin, I saw a very strange 
scene. There appeared a cloud of grasshop- 
pers. Suddenly the field was covered with 
Chinamen, who ran frantically hither and 
thither, gathering them in. They filled large 
sacks and bags with the insects. They car- 
ried portable stoves on which they roasted 
their curious game. Other Chinamen greedi- 
ly devoured the grasshoppers, paying a penny 
for ten. 

At the head of all meats, Chinamen put, of 
course, pork. In their opinion, to the hog 
belongs the first place in the list of domestic 
animals. If you ask a Chinaman why, he will 
tell you proudly: ‘Because it was the hog 
from whom the Chinamen descended !” Don’t 
you see, the Celestials have beaten Darwin 
on the theory of the descent of man. It is 
only natural, then, that among Chinamen 
hogs should enjoy full rights of citizenship. 
Like dogs, they wander wherever they please. 
A Chinese street without a number of hogs is 
an impossibility. 

Are there many hogs in China? I should 
think so. On a single holiday, in memory of 
their ancestors—not the original ancestors, 
the hogs, but merely human ancestors—the 
Celestials eat fully 650,000. I must admit 
that Chinese pork is superior to any found 
elsewhere on the globe. Poor Chinamen who 
cannot afford to buy pork, eat meat of dogs, 
asses, horses, rats, mice, rabbits, hares, goats 
and sheep. But I never saw them eating cats. 
Of birds, the Chinese eat silver pheasants, 
ducks, geese, chickens, jackdaws, crows, and 
many others. Curiously enough, the so-called 
Cochin-China fowls are very rarely seen here. 
Salt eggs are in great use here. 

Among the choice delicacies of the Chinese 
must be mentioned the fins of sharks and the 
nests of sea swallows. Under the latter is un- 
derstood not the whole nest, but only the mu- 
cilaginous inner coating of the nests. It is 
believed that the swallows who build their 
nests on the sea rocks cover their nests and 
glue them to the rocks with the juice of sea- 


cane, which, on being dried, looks like mv- | 


cilaginous membrane. On the market these 
nests are found in the shape of a hemisphere 
of the size of a half orange peel. The nests 
are sold here at fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
per pound. They are used principally for 
making broth, to which they give a peculiar 
aroma and taste, much valued by gastrono- 
Rice stands, of course, at the head of 
Withont rice gruel no meal 
is served here. ‘*Fan” means both ‘‘to have 
a meal,” and ‘‘to eat rice gruel.” ‘The brown 
rice, whichis common rice, but heated and 
musty, is much liked. ‘There is also a red va- 
riety of rice. 

Honey is much used here, but chiefly as a 
cosmetic. After being mixed with flour, it is 
used by the women in their hair dressing. 
With their hair saturated, sticky and shining 
with honey, they must be indeed sweet. As 


mers. 
vegetable foods. 


everybody knows, the Chinese are passionate- | 


ly fond of tea, which they cultivate for th 
rest of the world. They drink it at every 
meal, at home and out, when idle and at 
work, in shops and in oflices—in short, every- 
where, and at any time of day or night. The 
red, black, and green sorts of tea they pre- 
pare only for export, while they themselves 
use exclusively yellow tea. 
small cups, and without sugar. 

Though in China there are excellent sorts 
of grapes, yet no wine is prepared there. 
The Chinese make two kinds of whiskey, of 
sago and of rice, and drink a good deal of it. 
Women also drink and smoke here. A tin 
gill of the shape of an hour glass is used for 
whiskey drinking. They had no glass work 
here until recently, when an American gen- 
tleman taught some Celestials to make glass. 
During my 30 years’ residence here I have 


never seen a single drunken Chinaman on the | 


street. No coffee or chocolate is used here. 
THE SHETLAND PONY. 
The native live stock of Shetland cannot 


generally be commended, but the well-known | 


pony of that part of the world is perfect of his 
kind. As carts would be out of place on the 
steep sides of the hills, ponies ‘are kept by 
every family for the purpose of carrying peat 
for winter use. The fuel, after being dried, is 
placed in baskets called ‘‘cassies,” 


which hangs on each side of the animal's | 
back, a strong, broad back, admirably adapted | 


for the purpose of bearing heavy burdens. 
The ‘‘Sheltie” is an animal which for many 
generations has been bred and trained under 
special and peculiar circumstances, and hence 
his physique and general character, his heredi- 
tary instincts and intelligence, his small size 
and h:s purity and fixity of type. 

A pony belonging to a breed which has had 
to pick its zigzag way down a steep declivity 
during many generations must be sure-footed. 
By the same rule a pony, whose grooms and 
playmates include a dozen juveniles—the 
children of the neighborhood, who roll about 
underneath him or upon his back—must be 
gentle; and the same pony, living on the 
scathold on air sometimes, rather than on 
herbage, must be hardy. The pony of the 
Shetland Isles is in fact the offspring of cir- 
cumstances. He is the pet of the family, gen- 
tle as the Arab’s steed under similar training. 
He will follow his friends indoors like a dog, 
and lick the platters or the children’s faces. 
He has no more kick in him than a cat, and 
no more bite thana puppy. He is a noble ex- 
ample of the complete suppression of those 
vicious propensities that some of his kind ex- 
hibit when they are ill-treated, and of the in- 
telligence and good temper that may be de- 
veloped in horses by kindness. There is no 
precedent for his running away, nor for his 
becoming frightened or tired, even when he 
has carried some stout laird from Lewick to 
his house, many Scotch miles across the hills. 
He moves down the rugged hillsides with ad- 
mirable circumspection, ‘Toaded pannier-fash- 
ion with two heavy ‘‘cassies” of peat, picking 
his way step by step, sometimes sideways. 
In crossing boggy spots, where the water is 
retained and a green carpet of aquatic gras’ 
might deceive some steeds, and bring them 
headlong to grief in the spongy trap, he care- 
fully smells the surface, and is thus enabled to 
circumvent the danger. In the winter the 
Shetland pony wears a coat made of felted 
hair, specially suited for the occasion. 

His thick winter garment is well adapted 
for protecting him against the fogs and damps 
of the climate. It is exceedingly warm and 
comfortable, fits close to the wearer’s dapper 
form, and is not bad-looking when new. But 
when the coat grows old toward spring, at the 
season when the new one should appear, it be- 
comes the shabbiest garment of the kind that 
you often see. Its very ne oe and the 
abundance of the material render it more con- 
spicuous when it peels and hangs for a while 
ragged and worn out, and then falls bit by bit 
till the whole disappears. The number of 
ponies bred in different districts depends on 
circumstances. A good breeding district 
must possess a good hill—that is, a hill lying 
well for shelter, and well clothed with native 
vegetation, such as heather.— Henry Evershed 
in ** Forestry.” 








LITERARY CULTURE AMONG MIL- 
LION AIRES. 

A New York paper has been publishing 
some curious revelations by a prominent book- 
publisher in that city about the literary tastes 
of some of Gotham’s wealthy parvenus, who 
wish to pose as patrons of literature. The 
dealer says: ‘‘A wealthy man once sent in 
great haste for a dealer, saying that he wanted 
his library closed out immediately and a new 
one bought. He was a speculator in produce, 
but some one had sold him a law library. He 
liked the uniform appearance of the volumes, 
and had made the purchase without reading 
the titles. When I first went into the busi- 
ness I was surprised to see at a customer's 
house an extravagantly bound copy of Shake- 
speare’s works in the German Seabee. I 
knew the man did not understand German, 
and the circumstance puzzled me. I found 
out afterward that a bookseller had loaded 
him up with a very unsalable article, by telling 
him that every gentleman ought to have a 
copy of Shakespeare’s works in the original. 
I once picked out a handsome assortment for 
a customer about to refurnish his house. He 
had no acquaintance with books, but he look- 
ed over the titles and made some rather inter- 
esting expurgations. He told me to put all 
of the standard "thorities in anyway, and he 
would attend to the rest. He threw out ‘In 
the Meshes’—which he supposed to be a book 
on fishing—because he was no angler. ‘Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson’ was rejected because 
he didn’t want political campaign works; and 
wouldn't have the red of the Presi- 
dents, they all lied so. One gentleman, also, 
refused to pay his bill because the dealer had 
‘left out dictionary—the most important 
work of all—from a complete edition of Dan- 
iel Webster's works.’ ” 





A pring tree near Sumter, Ga., is 15 feet 9 inches 
in circumference 5 feet from the ground, and at the 





base nearly 20 feet. 


They take tea in | 


one of | 


15, 


1883. 








Bit and Humor. 


D’YE KNOW THE ROAD? 


D’ye know the road to the bar’l o’ flour? 
At break o’ day let down the bars, 

And plough y’r wheat field hour by hour, 
Till sundown—yes, till shade o’ stars. 


D’ye know the roads where the dollars lay? 
‘ollow the red cents here and there ; 

For if the man leaves them, I can guess 
He won't find dollars any-where. 
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D’ye know the road to Sunday’s rest? 
Jist don’t o’ week days be afeared ; 

In field and work-shop do y’r best, 
And Sunday comes itself, I’ve heard. 


D’ye know the road to poverty? 
Turn in at any tavern sign; 
Turn in—it’s tempting as can be ; 
There’s brand new cards, and liquors fine. 


In the last tavern there’s a sack, 
And when the cash y’r pockets quits, 
dust hang the wallet on your back, 
You vagabond! See how it fits? 


D’ye know what road to honor leads, 
And good old age ’—a lovely sight— 

By way o’ temperance, honest deeds, 
An’ tryin’ to do your duty right. 


And when the roads fork any side, 
And you're in doubt which one it is, 
Stand still and let your conscience guide ; 
Thank God, it can’t lead much amiss. 





A SQUARE DRUGGIST. 


‘*You am de squarest man in Austin,” said 
old Uncle Mose, entering a drug store and 
taking a clerk by the hand. The drug man 
blushed modestly, and said he always tried to 
do his duty as a Christian and an American 
citizen, regardless of age, race, sex or previ- 
ous condition. 


sah. 


sign as you has got. Hit shows you ama 
Christian fust, and pizen mixer afterward. I 
was just spellin’ it out. Hit am de best ad- 
vice eber | got in a drug store.” 

‘‘What sign are you talking about, Uncle 
Mose ?” asked the somewhat bewildered drug- 
gist. 

‘‘Dat ar,” said the old man, pointing to a 
ylacard on the wall, which read: ‘Tasteless 
Medicines.” ‘*Dat aram de best advice in 
the world, taste less medicines. I 


, 


am de chief reason I’se alive and kickin’ yit. 
But you am de first Christian druggist ebber 
I struck.” 

And the old man strolled out just in time to 
avoid stopping with his head a package of 
hair restorer that the infuriated druggist hurled 
after him.—Siftings. 





} Tuer Trai Boy.—Who is the young man | 


yonder, with the badge of authority on his 
brow? It is the train-boy. Does he own the 
}road? No, only this train. Is every seat in 
| the train occupied? Yes. Whose books are 
on this seat? The train-boy’s. Whose bas- 
ket of oranges on that seat? The train-boy’s. 
Whose pan of pecans on this other seat ? The 
train-boy’s. What does the train-boy call 
them? Pecawns. Whose bananas are on 
that other seat? The train-boy’s. Does h 
sell fresh bananas to the people? No, lh 
sells the bananas to fresh people. Are 
the train-boy’s apples on this other seat? 
They are. Does the train-boy put the good 


these 


| apples on top of the basket? No. Why 
| not ? He has no good apples. What does 
the train-boy sell besides these things? The 


Is the train-boy a confounded bore, 


| people. 
Hk 8.—( hicage Her- 


and a palpable fraud ? 
ald. 


Ir is difficult to imagine a more responsi- 
| ble position than that enjoyed by the typos 
employed on the Missouri University Review 
It keeps an intelligent compositor at work 
about twenty-five hours a day fixing up the 
copy of the scientific editors ‘‘so it will make 
| sense.” For instance, we notice that the read- 
| eris entreated on page x, line 5, for **moulds” 
to read ‘‘monads.” At another place for ‘‘jus 
nature,” to read and again, 
in place of **Timmy ©*Donovan ate doughnuts 
| feror iously,” **Timeo Danaos et dona ferent- 
jes.” This is very bad.— Post Dispate h. 


‘jus naturale,” 


| Tue alleged ancient manuscript of Deuter- 
| onomy, which Shapira wanted to sell to the 
| British Government for $5,000,000, has been 
| declared a forgery. Further Revelations may 

be expected in later Numbers of the English 
| press. It looks like a bad Job for Mr. Sha- 
pira, and he may be hauled up before the 
| Judges for his crooked Acts in the matter.— 

Norristown Herald. 
An IrresisTinLeE ARGUMENT. — Solicitor 
| to plaintiff: ‘‘My dear sir, it’s no use going 
jon. You've got no Plaintiff: “I 
| know that; but look at my witnesses !"—F'un- 
| ny Folks. : 


case.” 


Tue editor of a Northwestern feels 
aggrieved because on receiving an invitation 
| to an agricultural fair, the paragraph as to en- 
| tries for a hurdle race for mules was marked 
in blue pencil. 


paper 
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Remarkable Cure of Scrofulous “Face. 


WESTMINSTER, CONN. June 19, 1879 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS—Dear Sir: I can testify to the 
good effect of your Mepicing. My little boy hada 
SCROFULA sore break out on his head_as large as a 


quarter of a dollar, and it went down his face from one 

solid 

I'wo bottles of your Vrat 
Very respectfully, 

Mrs. G. R. THATCHER. 

| — 

|Druggists take Vegetine and 

Recommend it. 


[have been selling Veg 


ear to the other, under his neck, and was one 
mass of sores. valuable 


TINE completely cured him. 


II. R. STEVENS, Boston 


etine ever since it come into existence, and have re« 
ommended it to my customers. I have tried it myself, 
system. M. M. SALMON, Druggist, 


Burlington, Ia 


I Regard it as a Valuable 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Jan. 1, 1878 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS I take pleasure in 


saying that Ihave used the Vegetine in my family 


Dear Sir 


with good results, and I have known of several cases 
I regard it as a val 
Truly yours, 

Rev. WM. McDoNnALp, 


Rev. Wm. MeDonald is well known through the 
United States as a minister in the M. KE. Church. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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A brave and faithful guardian of our 
homes and property rescued from im- 
minent peril. 

A VERY popular and well-known member of 
our police force, who has performed duty twelve 
years at the Union R.R. Depot, on Exchange 
Place, in Providence, RK. L., gives his unsolicited 
testimony. Hear him ;:— 

“IT have been dreadfully troubled with disease 
of the Kidneys and Liver during the past six 
months; at times I was so severely afflicted that 
I was unable to stand on my feet, as my feet and 
lower parts of my legs were very badly swollen; 
my urinary organs were in a dreadful condition, 
my blood was in a wretched state, and it had be- 
come so impoverished and circulated so poorly 
that my hands and feet would be cold and numb 
and so white as to appear lifeless. I could not 
rest nights, but was so distressed all over that I 
could not lie still in bed, but would keep turning 
and rolling from one side to the other all night, 
so that I would feel more tired and exhausted in 
the morning than when I went to bed. My con- 
dition became so serious that I was obliged to 
stop work, and for thirty days I was unable to be 
on duty. I consulted the best doctors, and tried 
the numerous medicines and so-called cures, but 
rapidly grew worse, and was in a sad condition 
every way when a long-time valued friend of 
mine, prominent in this city in a large express 
company, urged me to try Hunt’s Remedy, as he 
had known of wonderful cures effected by it, 
Upon his representation I obtained two bottles of 
the Remedy and commenced taking it as directed, 
and greatly to my surprise in less than twenty- 
four hours I commenced to feel relieved. I was 
in an awful condition when I began to take the 
Remedy, and had no faith in it; therefore, when 
I found almost immediate relief, even in one 
day’s use of it, my heart was made glad, and I 
assure you I continued to take the Remedy and 
to improve constantly from day to day. I took it 
with me on my trip to Maine, for I was bound to 
have it with me all the time, and the result is 
that I improved speedily all the time I was away; 
and ever since my arrival home, which was sey- 
eral weeks ago, I have been on duty every day. 
I feel first-rate, and the swelling of hand, feet, 
and legs have disappeared, and the terrible back- 
ache, which used to bother me more than all the 
rest, troubles me no more, and I sleep splendidly 
nights, and surely have very excellent and forci- 
ble reasons for s; ing in praise of , 
edy, for it has Lay yf -— of kt om 
know what I should have done without Hunt's 
Remedy ; it is the best medicine that I ever 
and I recommend it to all who are 
or Liver disease, or diseases 


afflicted 
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of remarkable cure effected by it. 
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‘‘I knowed right off you was a Christian, | 
No man in de drug bizness ‘ceptin’ a | 
follower ob de Lord would hang out such a | 
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Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion Constipation. 
Their primary the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main. 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent urrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidney 
aud stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened, 
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| AYER’S PILLS, 


Br. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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For sale by all Drugyists. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S — 


Smith's Tonic Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever, orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
will not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine, after having taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL'S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH'S TONIC SYRUP must 
have DR.JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. JOHN BUILT, 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Wheeler's Eclipse Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise 


less self-reguiating storm- 
proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific priaciples. Runs 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
Below see extracts from letters 





has ever competed. 
DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you clain, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
water.” 
HARVEY 


D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 

G. W. Ho..is, Brighton, Mass., says I am con- 
vinced that it is a first clase Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—*This Windmill seems to 


| Me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 


seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 


| water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 
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For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver #t., 
Boston. Mees 


CHICAGO SCALE C0. 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, #40. 3 TON, #50. 
@,4Ton 860, Beam Box Included, 
240 ib. FARMER'S SCALE, $5. 
The “Little Detective,"’ 4 oz. to 25 Ib. $3. 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRIC E LIST FRER, 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 610 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices 4 Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL, 


TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


| after t elve physicians had pronounced the case in 


and find it a great blood purifier and renovator of the 
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Elegant Hand uet, Pond Lily, Horseshoe 
Litt of the Valley” ete canta, Rams am Soe 
BO ior ine Valier. et Star Card Co. Clin 
tonville, Ot. 


curable. It will cure KHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LAME BACK, &c., after all else has felled. Sold by 
Druggiste. lyeow51 


Stationery 
elling article la 
5% sheets note 
Penet!, Pen Holder, 
»weiry. Retail price 2 
A watch guarantee 

order, For 25 Cents 
in one =, we will send a complete 
sample package, with elegant Gold Plated Sleeve Buttons, 
Gold Plated Stads, Gold Plated Collar Button, Handsome 

Watch Chain, Gold Plated Ring and elegant Scarf Pin 
Register large amounts ® Page Illustrated Catalogue of 







the market.—( 
Paper 28 Enve 
Pen, and a handsome plece of Je 
cents. Four dozen for 
with 


The World Watch 
Package |» th t 







Guns, Self-cocking Revolvers, Telescopes, 8 Glasses, 
Watches, Accordeons, Violins, Or- 
anettes, &c. free. Write at once to 
forid Manufacturing Co. 
122 Nassau Street New York 
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PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & SEMMES, 
700 G Street, Washington, DD. C. 
“INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUAL” SENT FREE. 
13t23 


Rupture 


WRED without truss, torture, ope 
ference with labor. Likenesses « 
and after cured cs 
RUPTURE CURE, 


_ ARTIFICIAL 


ration or inter- 
tf cases befor 


an be seen at the office of the 
43 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


EYES 





NSERTED. Warranted perfec th in color and 
movement. OFFICE, 75 TREMONT ST., Boston. 
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MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debi 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain ever 
knowa remedy, has discovered a simple means of self- 
care, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 

—- J. H. REEVES. 43 Chatham St., New York. 
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$72 
OEP 30 tebiei le es wa 
ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the «pe Nervo »~ 
pay. Lost Manbood and ail Fo ay taney 
ndiscretions or excesses. Any Dr: t bas th - 
redients. Address DAWE DSON’ a CO., No. 
Nassau Street, New York. 


MANHOOD! 
SiN 


KNOW THYSELF, dewme 
A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
dort ite may be alleviated and cured. Th ho 
sew medical work peblished bf she Preabeay Medi 
y ea v4 
cal ro Sosten, entitled the Science of 
Preservatio It is not only a 

and Physical a pebility, — 
t mature 
in man, Errors of Youth, ete., but'it contains 


A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


disorders brought on by 
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